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This  beautiful  Vietnamese  girl   is   a   very   efficient   secretary,   says   Chaplain 
Brown,  for  whom  she  worked. 


^Poste 


By  Donald  R.  Brown 


SOMEWHERE  in  Vietnam,  a 
beautiful,  17-year-old  Viet- 
namese girl  pounds  an  American 
typewriter,  writing  American  mili- 
tary correspondence  for  her  American 
supervisor. 

Her  American  boss  is  quite  amazed 
at  her  ability  to  get  her  work  done, 
but  somewhat  bothered  by  the 
number  of  GIs  who  find  various 
ingenious  reasons  to   come   to    the 


office  — because  she  is  working  there. 
Nearby,  Vietnamese  children  at- 
tend classes  in  new  school  buildings 
built  with  aid  and  assistance  from 
American  soldiers  and  money  from 
"back  home."  The  children  don't 
seem  to  be  quite  as  dirty  nor  as 
hungry  as  Vietnamese  children  are 
usually  thought  to  be.  They  laugh 
and  play  their  kinds  of  games  when 
class   is    dismissed  — and    on    some 


GETTING  TO  KNOW  THE  VIETNAMESE 


occasions  before  it  is  dismissed  — 
much  like  American  children  do. 

In  the  same  area  of  Vietnam,  a 
mother  sobs  uncontrollably  and  a 
grieving  father  wrings  his  hands 
because  their  oldest  son  was  killed 
in  a  traffic  accident,  involving  an 
Army  truck.  Friends  and  relatives 
try  to  comfort  the  parents  — un- 
sucessfully  — and  then  move  quietly 
to  the  back  of  the  crowded,  dirt- 
floored  room  as  the  local  religious 
leader  comes  to  express  sympathy 
and  to  extend  his  offer  of  spiritual 
comfort  and  assistance. 

These  three  incidents  are  typical 
of  aspects  of  life  in  Vietnam  that 
are  relatively  unknown  by  the 
average  American.  The  tactical 
situation  in  that  war-torn  country 
is  described  in  detail;  the  war  is 
outlined,  told  and  retold  by  press, 
radio,  and  TV  commentators.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  been  rightly  called 
the  most-photographed  and  best- 
covered  war  in  history. 

But  I  believe  there  is  a  part  of 
the  war  that  is  not  well-known. 
It's  the  story  of  the  average  Viet- 
namese citizen  — his  culture  and 
emotions  — and  the  relation  that 
Americans  can  have  through  the 
program  known  as  civic  action.  We, 
as  a  nation,  actually  know  very 
little  about  the  Vietnamese  people  — 
their  way  of  thinking,  their  way  of 
life. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  Orient, 
nor  on  Vietnam.  I  can  report  on 
just  the  small  area  of  Vietnam 
where  I  served  as  an  Army  chaplain, 


and  on  the  few  experiences  which  I 
had. 

I  believe  we,  as  a  nation,  would 
feel  differently  toward  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  war  if  we  knew  more 
about  the  girls  like  Rosie,  and  her 
fine  family.  "Rosie"  is  the  Ameri- 
canized name  for  Miss  Huong, 
which  in  Vietnamese  actually  means 
"rose"  or  "flower." 

She  was  quite  shy  and  very 
nervous  when  her  father  brought 
her  to  my  little  office.  At  that 
moment,  I  needed  some  extra  help. 
Our  Battalion  Civic  Action  project 
had  generated  a  tremendous  amount 
of  correspondence  and  bookkeeping. 

Rosie  had  learned  English  and 
typing  in  her  high  school  in  Saigon. 
When  she  began  working  for  me,  I 
had  no  idea  she  would  become  such 
a  fine  typist  and  secretary.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  things  about 
the  "American  way"  and  the 
"Army  way"  which  she  had  to 
learn,  a  few  of  which  she  never 
quite  comprehended. 

She  helped  me  in  an  unexpected 
way.  Suddenly  many  young  single 
soldiers  came  to  my  office  — to  see 
me,  they  said.  But  they  were  simply 
trying  to  get  introduced  to  her. 
The  first  few  weeks  she  worked  for 
me,  such  visits  to  my  office  must 
have  doubled  (at  least). 

Despite  the  attention  of  the 
many  American  soldiers,  Rosie  has 
no  plans  to  marry  an  American 
and  come  to  this  country.  She  would 
like  to  visit  the  United  States  (as 
would  most  of   the    Vietnamese    I 


Father  Coung,  village  priest,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  the  pretty 
young  schoolteacher  pose  with  Chaplain  Brown  and  the  children  who  will 
benefit  by  the  new  school  being  built  for  them. 


talked  to),  but  she  feels  she  will 
meet  and  marry  a  Vietnamese  and 
remain  in  her  own  country. 

Her  high-school  education  in 
Saigon  gave  Rosie  a  very  well- 
rounded  education.  She  learned 
the  proper  things  to  do  and  say, 
as  a  letter  to  my  wife  after  our 
return  to  the  United  States  shows: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Brown:  Hello!  Hello! 
I  am  very  happy  when  knew  you 
by  Chaplain  Brown.  Before  he  did 
show  me  your  picture  and  his 
children;  you  look  very  beautiful, 
Becky  and  Sarah  look  very  nice. 
I  heard  of  you  many  time  by 
Chaplain.  I  am  writing  to  you  and 
hope  you  and  your  family  in  good 
health." 

Such  a  letter  came  from  the 
heart,  I'm  sure,  not  just  from  an 
etiquette  book. 


There  are  so  many  differences 
between  the  Vietnamese  society 
and  ours,  and  Rosie's  attitude 
reflected  them.  I  notice  that  many 
other  secretaries  on  the  compound 
wore  American-type  clothing,  but 
Rosie  always  wore  the  Vietnamese 
dress,  the  "Oui  Dai." 

I  asked  her,  "Rosie,  don't  you 
have  American-type  dresses?"  She 
"couldn't  understand"  me,  which 
was  her  tactful  way  of  saying  she 
preferred  not  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Finally,  from  her  brother,  Tony, 
who  was  my  regular  interpreter,  I 
learned  she  had  many  skirts  and 
blouses  that  she  had  worn  to  high 
school.  However,  it  would  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Vietnamese  that 
Rosie  had  become  my  "girl  friend" 
if  she  began  wearing  Western  cloth- 
ing after  coming  to  work   for  me. 


She  didn't  want  to  be  thought  of 
as  "a  bad  girl"  and  didn't  want 
anyone  to  think  of  me  as  a  "bad 
man." 

It  was  quite  touching  that  she 
was  so  concerned  about  my  repu- 
tation as  well  as  her  own.  Anyone 
who  knew  Rosie,  knew  that  she 
was  a  "good  girl."  But  she  seemed 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  biblical 
principle  of  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  evil,  as  well  as  avoiding 
evil  itself. 

Rosie's  father  was  a  major  in  the 
Vietnamese  army.  Several  times  he 
invited  me  to  his  home  for  a  meal. 
The  oldest  son  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  medical  corps,  another  brother 
was  the  interpreter  I've  mentioned, 
and  there  were  two  younger  sisters. 
But  the  family  was  much  larger. 
There  were  other  women  and 
children  there,  introduced  as  aunts 
and  cousins.  I  never  knew  if  the 
men  of  the  families  were  in  the 
Army,  or  had  been  killed,  or  just 
what  the  situation  might  be. 

Someday  the  Vietnamese  war  will 


be  over,  and  most  of  the  Americans 
will  leave.  There  will  be  many 
different  memories  held  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  of  the  years  the 
Americans  defended  their  country. 
I  believe  that  someday  Rosie  and 
girls  like  her  will  tell  their  children. 

"I  once  knew  many  GI.  They 
did  not  like  to  kill.  They  came  to 
build  roads  and  buildings,  and  even 
schools  for  Vietnamese  children. 
They  were  very  nice.  They  smiled 
and  asked  very  politely  to  take  my 
picture.  If  Diwee  (Captain)  Chap- 
lain said,  'O.K.,'  I  would  smile  and 
stand  very  still  for  them.  Yes,  I 
remember  many  GI  that  were 
Number  One!" 

Rosie  was  rather  emotional,  as 
most  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
seemed  to  be.  When  I  left,  she 
cried  — in  fact,  even  her  father  cried. 
I  guess  I  had  a  hard  time  holding 
back  a  tear  or  two.  This  was 
especially  true  when  she  smiled  and 
said,  "I  not  see  you  again  on  the 
earth.  But  I  will  see  you  sometime 
in  Heaven."  ■  ■ 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Sunday,  The  Courier-Journal  &  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


AN  EXCITING  BOOK 

Pontius  Pilate  by  Paul  L.  Maier.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  277  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1968.  $5.95. 

In  his  Preface,  Dr.  Maier  states:  "There  is  too  little  source  material  on  Pontius 
Pilate  for  a  biography,  yet  too  much  for  recourse  to  mere  fiction.  These  pages 
attempt  a  compromise  which  might  be  called  the  documented  historical  novel. .  ." 

The  author  also  points  out  that  in  writing  this  book  he  adopted  three  rules: 
1)  All  persons  named  in  the  book  are  historical  characters;  2)  No  portrayal  of  any 
personality  contradicts  historical  fact;  3)  Only  where  all  evidence  is  lacking  is 
"constructed  history"  used. 

The  result  is  a  finely  constructed  authentic  historical  novel. 


Call  to  World  Brotherhood 


By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


DAVID  Livingstone  records  in 
Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches how  he  accidentally  became 
a  blood-relation  to  a  young  woman 
during  one  of  his  expeditions  in 
Africa.  He  was  removing  a  tumor 
from  her  arm.  He  cut  one  of  the 
small  arteries  and  blood  spattered 
on  his  arms  and  clothes.  The  girl 
exclaimed,  "You  were  a  friend 
before,  but  now  you  are  a  blood- 
relation." 

I  suppose  most  of  us  have  seen 
the  movie  bit  where  men  become 
blood  brothers  by  cutting  their 
wrists  and  letting  their  blood  run 
together.  A  book  could  be  written 
about  the  hundreds  of  rites,  con- 
tracts, and  adoption  methods  used 
by  all  races  of  people  to  establish 
men  as  brothers,  but  whether  we 
are  a  Livingstone  or  an  ordinary 
American  living  in  the  Twentieth 


Century,  we  need  to  understand 
why  brotherhood  is  and  always  has 
been  so  important  to  human  beings. 

"Brother"  Better  Than  "Friend" 

No  sensible  person  wants  enemies. 
We  want  to  be  liked  and  appreci- 
ated by  every  person  we  meet.  We 
want  people  to  be  our  friends,  but, 
like  men  of  all  other  ages,  we  search 
for  a  relationship  and  friendship 
that  goes  beyond  the  casual  stages 
of  acquaintance  that  are  so  much 
a  part  of  our  lives.  We  seek  those 
kinds  of  personal  bonds  with  others 
that  resemble  the  family  ties  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  when  the  chips  are  down 
and  when  we  are  in  serious  trouble 
that  there  will  be  a  brother  around 
who  is  so  close  that  he  will  sacrifice 
himself  to  come  to  our  aid.  We  need 
someone  to  love  us  and  help  us  when 
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we  have  no  money,  nothing  to  give 
back,  no  health,  and  no  hope. 

In  our  world  filled  with  so  much 
hate,  jealousy,  anger,  greed,  im- 
patience and  thoughtlessness,  it  is 
no  wonder  men  become  discouraged 
about  any  kind  of  world  brother- 
hood. Even  the  most  idealistic 
person  admits  there  are  seemingly 
insurmountable  problems  in  know- 
ing one  another  and  trusting  one 
another  with  the  intimacy  of 
brothers. 

Yet,  there  is  the  dream  that  some 
day  this  will  truly  become  one  world 
community.  Some  of  us  hope  that 
one  day  there  will  be  a  worldwide 
democratic  organization.  We  look 
for  a  day  when  combat  between 
nations  will  be  reduced  to  local  law 
enforcement. 

Most  of  us  dream  dreams  about 
world  brotherhood  because  Jesus 
taught  us  to  dream  them.  He  looked 
upon  a  brotherhood  as  natural. 
(See  Mark  3:34,35;  Matthew  5:22; 
23:8).  He  sent  his  followers  to  the 
"very  end  of  the  world"  (Matthew 
28:18-20).  He  provided  a  plan  for 
us  to  become  brothers  of  all  men. 

The  Basis  for  Brotherhood 

One  day  at  noon,  while  I  was 
walking  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign 
capitol,  I  saw  an  old  man  lying 
beside  the  sidewalk  in  what  I 
thought  was  a  dying  condition.  My 
ability  to  speak  the  language  was 
limited,  and  I  couldn't  understand 
what  the  old  man  was  telling  me. 
Among  the  hundreds  who  passed  by, 
I  called  a  native  and  asked  him  if 
we  could  help.  He  informed  me  that 
the  old  man  was  starving  but  there 


was  nothing  we  could  do.  I  bought 
some  beverage  from  a  vendor  and 
helped  the  old  fellow  drink  it.  I 
helped  him  stand  and  bought  him 
some  food.  Later,  I  gave  him  some 
money  and  it  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  I  felt  something  like  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  longer  I  lived 
in  that  country,  the  more  I  realized 
the  hopelessness  of  ministering  to 
all  the  needy,  but  I  sought  to  help 
those  who  came  to  my  personal 
attention.  Many  of  my  fellow 
soldiers  helped  with  orphanages, 
hospitals,  Boy  Scouts,  taught 
English  classes,  helped  with  boy's 
clubs,  rebuilt  village  wells,  taught 
the  natives  to  build  outdoor  privies, 
and  many  other  things.  Many  of 
them  did  the  harder  thing;  they 
respected  the  people  as  individuals 
and  became  their  friends— and  some 
became  brothers. 

Jesus  taught  us  to  pray,  "Our 
Father."  Genesis  begins  with  the 
record  of  God  creating  the  world 
and  then  creating  man.  Time,  cir- 
cumstances, and  environment  have 
made  men  different  in  respect  to 
size,  color,  religion  and  ways  of 
living;  but  we  are  all  alike.  Cells 
which  make  up  the  human  body  are 
the  same  for  all  people,  and  a 
scientist  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  the  cell  of  a  Chinese  and 
a  Texan.  Also,  no  two  human  beings 
are  exactly  alike.  We  have  our  own 
ideas  and  are  responsible  for  our 
destinies. 

Something  new  came  into  the 
world  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  came 
with  new  ideas  about  our  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  He  taught  us 
to  love  all  men.  He  taught  the  Jews 
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to  love  the  Samaritans.  He  loved 
the  Romans.  He  forgave  those  who 
killed  him  on  the  painful  cross.  He 
died  on  the  cross  but  came  back 
from  the  grave  asking  Peter,  "Do 
you  love  me?"  (John  21:15-19).  He 
sent  his  disciples  into  the  world  to 
show  all  men  his  love  and  encourage 
them  to  accept  his  "Way." 

In  living  this  new  love,  in  preach- 
ing this  "good  news,"  in  doing  the 
things  of  Christ,  man's  own  love 
for  his  fellowman  became  more 
compassionate  and  forgiving.  The 
Christian  began  "sharing  all  things 
in  common"  and  as  it  spread  across 
the  Roman  Empire  Christianity 
set  a  new  pattern  for  men  to  live  by. 
Love  had  gone  beyond  a  family 
affair. 

The  love  of  Christ  led  men  to  all 
sorts  of  new  ideas.  Hospitals  were 
established.  Homes  became  more 
stable.  Women  and  children  had 
more  dignity.  Laws  became  more 
just  and  governments  began  to  see 
the  citizenry  in  a  new  light.  Prisons 
were  cleaned  up,  slavery  was 
abolished,  child  labor  was  out- 
lawed, and  people  are  taught  to 
protect  their  health.  The  Com- 
munity Chest  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  owe  their  existence  to 
this  love. 

Christ's  love  for  man  as  revealed 
in  his  gospel  and  in  his  life  has 
become  the  basis  for  world  brother- 
hood. 

What  Can  One  Military  Man  Do? 

The  military  man  enjoys  one  of 
the  greatest  modern  opportunities 
for  becoming  a  Christian  brother 
to  men  to   the   "very  end    of   the 


world,"  though  when  he  becomes 
a  draftee  or  a  recruit  in  a  training 
camp,  he  may  feel,  at  first,  that 
there  are  few  "brothers"  in  his  new 
outfit. 

Military  training  is  designed  to 
make  a  trained  fighter  out  of  a 
civilian  with  the  fewest  possible 
lessons.  The  procedure  has  already 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  prior 
trainees.  Sergeants  are  pretty  direct 
and  offer  little  opportunity  for  the 
trainee  to  feel  sorry  about  his 
changing  image,  his  sore  feet,  and 
his  tired  back.  Commands  are  short 
and  to  the  point.  Hours  are  long 
and  for  the  first  few  weeks  "sur- 
vival" is  a  common  goal. 

Many  new  men  succumb  to  this 
impersonal  and  seemingly  harsh 
cadence.  They  spend  the  rest  of 
their  military  life  within  this  con- 
cept. Others  recognize  that  training 
is  mass  production.  Only  the  indi- 
viduals within  the  system  can  exert 
warmth,  compassion,  and  love.  Here 
is  where  the  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  comes  in.  The  man 
who  can  take  the  training  and  still 
have  a  kind  word  for  others,  help 
the  maladjusted  and  give  a  spirit 
of  confidence  to  others  can  make 
the  system  bearable. 

When  a  new  man  reports  to  his 
first  duty  station,  he  will  find 
another  strange  environment.  The 
ship  or  organization  has  been  op- 
erating a  long  time  and  will  expect 
any  newcomer  to  adjust  to  current 
operating  procedures.  One  must 
learn  the  system,  do  duty  gladly, 
and  become  a  member  of  the  team  — 
and  all  this  must  be  done  within 
the  Christian  concept  of  love  and 
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personal  responsibility. 

When  the  military  man  goes  over- 
seas, he  can  support  many  worth- 
while activities  on  the  installation 
where  he  serves.  He  can  become  a 
part  of  the  chapel  program  and  give 
his  time  and  money  to  projects  that 
are  constructive.  Usually  these 
projects  help  local  people.  They 
give  him  a  chance  to  know  them  and 
appreciate  them.  The  military  man 
may  also  align  himself  with  those 
destructive  off-duty  off-post  recrea- 
tional activities  that  have  been 
offered  to  every  soldier  serving  in 
a  foreign  country  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 

American  military  men  have  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  of 
brotherhood  as  they  have  served  in 
many  countries  in  our  modern 
world.  There  have  been  exceptions 
but  these  exceptions  cannot  dim 
the  contributions  made  by  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  have  loved, 
respected,  and  helped  men  of  every 
nationality  and  creed. 

Christ  blesses  those  who  give  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  his  name.  We 
must  continue  to  work  at  being 
brothers  to  the  world  — as  Christ 
has  taught  us.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

February 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Matthew 17:1-8 

2  Sunday Exodus 1:8-22 

3 Exodus 2:1-10 

4 Exodus 2: 1 1  -25 

5 Exodus 3:1-12 

6 Exodus 3:13-22 

7 Exodus 4:1-17 

8 Exodus 4:18-31 

9  Sunday Exodus 5:1-21 

10 Exodus 5:22-6:9 

11 Exodus 7:1-20 

12 Exodus 11:1-10 

13 Exodus 12:1-13 

14 Exodus 12:14-28 

15 Exodus 12:29-51 

16  Sunday Exodus 14:5-29 

17 Exodus 15:1-18 

18 Exodus 18:1-23 

19  Ash  Wednesday  Exodus 19:1-11 

20 Exodus 19:16-25 

21 Exodus 32:1-20 

22 Exodus 34:1-10 

23  Sunday Exodus 40:1-38 

24 Numbers 9:15-23 

25 Numbers  . .  10:33-11:15 

26 Numbers 11:16-30 

27 Numbers 12:1-16 

28 Acts 7:17-44 


OUR  BIBLE  READING  FAMILY 

It  is  larger  now.  During  this  year,  1969,  The  Catholic  Biblical  Association 
has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Bible  Society  in  programs  fostering 
Bible  reading.  The  list  above,  right,  is  prepared  each  month  by  the  American 
Bible  Society  and  will  now  be  used  also  by  Catholics.  The  theme  for  the  readings 
during  this  year  is:  "Truth  for  Modern  Man."  The  Bible  reading  lists  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  THE  LINK  magazine  throughout  the  year. 
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Million  Dollar  Skater 


WHEN  I  was  a  youngster,  I  used  to  enjoy  watching  a  beautiful 
blond  actress  at  the  movies.  She  couldn't  act  too  well  and  had 
an  accent,  but  when  she  strapped  on  a  pair  of  white  leather  skates 
she  was  something  else.  She  swished  and  whirled  about  making  the 
difficult  figures  and  spins  look  so  easy.  In  later  years  I  found  out 
I  was  watching  Sonja  Henie,  the  Olympic  skating  star. 

No  wonder  she  was  good!  Sonja  was  practically  born  on  skates. 
She  was  only  six  when  she  was  pushed  onto  the  ice.  She  flopped 
and  spilled  over  the  small  pond  in  back  of  her  house  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
but  kept  at  it  until  she  became  so  proficient  that  at  eleven-years- 
old  she  entered  competition  in  Norway's  women's  figure  skating 
championship.  Imagine  the  surprise  from  the  fans  and  competitors 
when  this  mite  of  a  blond  skated  off  with  the  title. 

Three  years  later  in  1927,  barely  15,  she  performed  another 
outstanding  feat  by  capturing  the  women's  skating  title  of  the 
world!  And  to  show  the  world  she  meant  to  hold  on  to  it,  she 
wore  the  crown  for  the  next  ten  consecutive  years!  This  was  the 
longest  reign  a  champion  has  ever  held  the  title  in  this  difficult  sport. 

Looking  for  new  laurels  to  conquer,  she  entered  the  Olympics 
of  1928.  Fifteen  at  the  time  she  skated  off  with  the  women's  skating 
championship.  The  next  two  succeeding  Olympiads  she  repeated 
her  flawless  performances  and  captured  the  crown!  This  five-foot 
blond  accumulated  more  Olympic  gold  medals  than  any  other 
contestant  in  the  sport. 

She  was  twenty-three  before  she  decided  to  abandon  her  title 
as  figure-skating  champ  of  the  world.  She  went  on  a  worldwide 
tour  and  performed  before  millions  of  thrilled  spectators.  She 
was  later  signed  up  by  the  movies.  Her  outstanding  skating  per- 
formances dominated  the  movies.  Besides  her  many  titles  she 
earned  over  fifty  million  dollars  with  her  skates!  Proving  an  old 
adage  — practice  makes  perfect  — and  brings  fame  and  wealth. 

— Mario  De  Marco 

"Even  though  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  many  try  to  get  by  on  crust." — 

Nashville  Tennessean "Anything  a  government  says  it  will  give  to  the 

people  it  must  first  take  away  from  the  people." — Bank  Notes. 
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By  Irma  Hegel 


Gary  resented  Vicki's  do-gooding 


GARY  Allen  barged  into  Vicki 
Binney's  apartment,  tossed 
his  topcoat  on  the  sofa,  and  swung 
his  girl  off  her  feet.  "A  valentine 
party  Friday  night  at  the  Ski 
Lodge.  The  whole  crowd's  going. 
If  this  weather  holds,  the  skiing 
should  be  perfect.  Let's  wire  for 
reservations."  He  peered  expectant- 
ly into  her  upturned  lightly-freckled 
face. 

Vicki  was  small  with  hair  a  deep 
copper  color.  "Gary,  I'm  sorry  but 
I've  made  other  plans  for  Friday 
and  Saturday." 

"Church  again?" 

"In  a  way.  Let  me  explain." 

"Don't  explain  another  do-gooder 
project  to  me.  Are  you  marrying 
the  church  or  me  in   May?" 

"I've  always  helped,  Gary.  I 
think  you    ought    to    begin    to    do 
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that,  too.  By  the  way,  Pastor 
Boyd  asked  me  if  you'd  take  over 
a  Boy  Scout  troop  this  Saturday. 
The  teen-agers  are  without  a  leader." 

"Teen-agers  with  their  kicks  and 
crime  make  me  sick  to  my  stomach," 
he  retorted.  "No  one  took  me  on  a 
hike  when  I  was  growing  up.  I  had 
to  work  for  everything  I  got.  At 
least  I  didn't  have  time  for  LSD 
or  riots." 

"All  teen-agers  aren't  on  LSD  or 
rioting.  Didn't  anyone  ever  tell  you 
that  in  this  raveled  world  we're 
living  in  only  love  endures?  We've 
got  to  start  giving  out  with  that 
love." 

"Better  start  with  your  future 
husband,"  he  reminded  her  tartly. 
"Marriage  is  going  to  be  a  full-time 
job.  No  time  for  helping  everyone 
and  his  uncle  or  looking  for  a  God 


big  enough  to  fit  the  space  age." 
"I  found   God  in   inner    space," 

Vicki  declared.    "That's   why    I'm 

trying  to  help  others  find  him." 
It  was  their  first  serious  quarrel. 

Gary  snatched  up  his  topcoat  and 

stormed    out    of    the     apartment. 

"Have  it  your  way."  he  called  back 

over  his  shoulder. 

VICKI  would  call  the  minute  he 
reached  his  own  place,  he 
thought.  She  was  an  expert  skier 
and  liked  the  sport.  Midwest  Air- 
lines would  let  her  off.  She  was 
secretary  to  Armbruster,  the  presi- 
dent, and  more  like  an  adopted 
daughter  than  a  Girl  Friday  to  the 
boss  and  his  wife.  But  his  phone 
was  silent.  His  apartment  felt 
deserted. 

At  his  law  office,  the  next  morn- 
ing, Gary  saw  the  aged  Otto 
Prouscher  rising  from  the  bench 
in  the  waiting-room.  The  last  person 
he  wanted  to  see  was  this  old  man 
from  the  East  Side  where  he'd 
been  born.  The  small  eyes  in  the 
brown  nutcracker  face  with  the  chin 
and  nose  trying  to  come  together 
squinted  up  at  him.  "Gary,  you 
gotta  help  your  old  neighbor  agin. 
The  city's  tryin'  to  put  me  out  o' 
my  little  house.  Handed  me  these 
here  code  violations  and  they  said, 
repair  or  eviction.  How'm  I  goin' 
to  git  money  f'r  repairs?" 

"Come  into  my  office,  Mr. 
Prouscher.  Let's  have  a  look  at 
those  violations." 

The  old  man's  house  had  been 
decrepit  enough  years  ago.  Gary 
had  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  dwelling 
must  look  like  now.  He  glanced  over 
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the  violations. 

Prouscher  was  whining  about  his 
small  Social  Security  check  and  the 
high  cost  of  labor.  "Years  ago  I 
might  have  done  the  work  myself," 
he  complained.  "Can't  do  it  with 
these."  He  extended  his  gnarled, 
arthritic  fingers. 

"I'll  see  Wharton  at  the  court- 
house for  an  extension  of  time," 
Gary  promised. 

"It's  gotta  be  quick,  Gary.  Thirty 
days  is  all  they  give  me." 

"Sure,  sure."  He  watched  the 
bandy-legged  old  man  shuffle  from 
his  office.  They'd  lived  next  door 
to  Prouscher  for  a  good  twenty 
years.  As  a  kid,  the  old  man  had 
always  had  an  apple  or  a  candy  bar 
in  his  pocket  for  him.  Even  took 
him  to  the  circus  once. 

"Hi,  Gary!"  Bob  Roche  from  the 
law  offices  across  the  corridor  poked 
his  blond  head  into  his  office.  "I'm 
wiring  my  reservations  to  the  Ski 
Lodge.  Want  me  to  get  them  for  you 
and  Vicki?" 

"Vicki  can't  go,"  Gary  declared. 

"Go  without  her.  Man,  you're 
not  married  yet." 

Gary  shook  his  head.  Any  place 
without  Vicki  would  be  dullsville. 
"Pass  us  up  this  time,"  he  answered. 

Up  to  now  he  hadn't  realized  how 
much  the  redhead  had  taken  over 
his  life.  He'd  grumbled  plenty  when 
she  insisted  he  attend  church  serv- 
ices with  her.  Now  he  rather  liked 
it.  A  live  lot  of  members  in  that 
church.  They  did  things.  Maybe  he 
ought  to  start  doing  a  few  things 
with  them.  Vicki  had  mentioned 
Boy  Scouts.  Someday  Vicki  and  he 
might  have  a  couple  boys  of  their 


own.  The  kids  would  want  to  join 
a  troop.  They  might  ask  him  a  few 
questions  about  scouting. 

Miss  Emlan  was  standing  at  his 
desk.  "Mr.  Allen,  you're  due  in 
court  at  ten." 

"Thanks."  He  reached  for  his 
briefcase.  "Look,  Miss  Emlan,  see 
if  you  can  get  Miss  Binney  over  at 
Midwest  Airlines.  Tell  her  I've  re- 
considered that  Saturday  job  she 
mentioned.  I'll  take  it." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Allen." 

At  court  it  was  another  of  those 
complicated  probate  cases.  Too 
much  money  and  too  many  heirs. 
He  was  at  court  all  morning  and 
most  of  the  afternoon.  When  he 
returned  to  the  office,  Miss  Emlan 
said,  "I  couldn't  reach  Miss  Binney. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armbruster  took  her 
along  on  an  unscheduled  flight  in 
Mr.  Armbruster's    private    plane." 

"No  matter,"  he  replied.  "I'll 
reach  Vicki  tonight." 

BUT  Vicki  was  not  at  her  apart- 
ment that  night  or  the  next 
morning.  Maybe  this  was  the  church 
business  she  had  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain when  he'd  exploded.  The  Arm- 
brusters  were  members  of  her  church. 
He  remembered  that  last  year  the 
Armbrusters  had  taken  Vicki  to 
that  youth  conference  in  California. 
Could  be  another  conference.  One 
thing  was  sure  — nothing  was  going 
right  without  her. 

Over  at  the  courthouse,  Wharton 
refused  to  give  an  extension  beyond 
the  thirty  days.  "Prouscher  ought 
to  go  to  an  old  folks'  home,  Gary  — 
that's  a  fact." 

"It's  his  house.  It's  all  he's  got," 
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Gary  argued. 

Valentine's  Day  he  bought  the 
largest  heart-shaped  box  of  choco- 
lates he  could  find.  At  the  florist's 
he  ordered  two  dozen  long-stemmed 
roses.  But  Vicki's  apartment  was 
still  dark.  Gary  gave  the  candy  and 
flowers  to  the  owl-faced  custodian. 
"Give  these  to  Miss  Binney  when 
she  returns." 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Allen." 

No  man  is  an  island.  Someone 
had  written  that  once.  The  truth 
was  coming  home  to  him  all  right. 
A  man  might  think  he'd  made  it  on 
his  own,  then  along  comes  some  old 
fellow  like  Prouscher  with  a  dozen 
reminders  of  kindnesses  given  a  long 
time  back.  And  a  man  thinks  of 
teachers  who  helped,  part-time  em- 


ployers, scholarships,  friends.  You've 
got  to  start  giving  out  with  that  love, 
Vicki  had  said.  In  gratitude,  for 
peace  of  mind,   if  nothing   else. 

SATURDAY  morning  came.  He 
decided  he'd  hie  himself  over 
to  Prouscher's,  get  an  estimate  on 
the  repairs  in  the  house,  and  pay 
for  them  himself. 

A  sunny  day  with  cloudless  blue 
for  once.  He  drove  to  the  East  Side 
where  the  snow  was  soot-covered 
and  banked  in  dirty  heaps  along 
the  curb.  On  to  the  slatternly 
houses,  row  on  row,  the  dreary 
taverns,  used-furniture  stores,  and 
pawnshops. 

On  the  next  street,  he  saw 
Prouscher's  house,  the  paint-peeling 
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picket  fence  with  half  the  pickets 
missing,  still  guarding  the  pocket- 
size  yard.  Gary's  eyes  squinted  in 
surprise.  Several  teen-age  boys  were 
ripping  out  the  planks  of  the  front 
porch.  Another  group  of  fellows 
were  unloading  lumber  from  a 
truck.  Gary  swung  between  the  gap- 
ing picket  fence,  up  the  broken 
walk,  and  saw  Vicki  in  blue  denims, 
a  blue  scarf  over  her  coppery  hair, 
an  oversize  jacket  making  her  look 
tiny.  "Hi,"  she  called  out.  "How 
did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

"I  didn't.  I  came  to  see  Prouscher 
about  those  repairs.  Are  these  kids 
doing  them?" 

"They're  experienced  workmen, 
Gary.  This  is  the  third  house  in  this 
neighborhood  they've  tackled.  They 
happen  to  be  the  Boy  Scout  troops 
from  our  church." 

"I  didn't  know  kids  were  doing 
work  like  this." 

"You  should  have  been  along  on 
that  flight  with  the  Armbrusters, 
Gary.  We  were  at  the  California 
border  to  see  the  dedication  of  a 
clinic  teen-agers  had  built.  The  kids 
worked  like  day-laborers  on  vaca- 
tions, weekends,  and  holidays.  They 
raised  ten  dollars  apiece  to  pay  for 
materials.  Sixteen  beds  in  that 
clinic,  free  milk  for  babies,  X-rays, 
a  laboratory.  We  want  to  do  some- 
thing like  that  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, too.  Gary,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"Taking  off  my  topcoat,  what 
else?  Have  you  got  an  extra  pair  of 
overalls?  If  these  are  the  troops  I'm 
going  to  lead,  I'd  better  start  getting 
acquainted  with  the  guys." 

"But  you  said  —  " 


"And  you  said,  we've  got  to  start 
giving  out  with  love.  I've  started." 
He  hugged  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  soundly  on  her  freckled 
face.  "I  love  you." 

"Gary!"  she  gasped. 

The  fellows  had  stopped  pulling 
up  planks  and  were  grinning  at 
them.  One  whistled  softly. 

"All  quite  legal,"  said  Gary, 
beaming  at  the  boys.  "Vicki  and  I 
will  be  married  in  May.  Now  where 
are  those  overalls?"  ■  ■ 


"The  Professor  can't  remember  if  he's 
found  a  rope  or  lost  a  horse!" 


"God  has  given  us  two  hands — one  to 
receive  with  and  the  other  to  give  with." 
— Gene  Yasenak. 
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ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: 
Man  of 
Prayer 


t~Ws 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


SINCE  it  is  widely  known  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  never  formal- 
ly joined  a  church,  it  is  assumed 
that  he  was  not  a  praying  man.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  Lincoln  believed 
in  prayer.  He  prayed  regularly.  And 
suggested  to  his  friends  that  they 
also  should  spend  time  in  prayer. 

Abe  Lincoln  knew  the  power  of 
prayer  from  his  childhood,  for  his 
parents  were  devout  Christians.  At 
the  family  table  he  was  accustomed 
to  seeing  his  father  bow  his  head 
and  pray:  'Tit  and  prepare  us  for 
life's  humblest  service,  for  Christ's 
sake.  Amen."  Abe  took  these 
prayers  seriously,   and  once   when 


This  well-known  statue  of  Lincoln  in 
prayer  is  in  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C. 

there  was  nothing  on  the  table  but 
potatoes,  he  commented  wryly: 
"I  call  these  mighty  poor  blessings." 
His  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  used 
to  lead  the  family  in  Bible  reading 
and  in  prayer.  She  taught  Abe  his 
letters  when  he  was  five  and  by  the 
time  he  was  seven  "he  was  able  to 
take  his  turn  in  the  daily  Bible 
readings  of  the  family"  (From 
Lincoln's  Youth,  Indiana  Years  by 
Louis  A.  Warren.  P.  10.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts). 
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Cabin  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  where   Abraham   Lincoln   was 
born  and  first  heard  his  parents  pray. 


When  he  was  eight  and  attending 
school,  he  used  books  that  empha- 
sized God's  moral  law.  One  of  these 
was  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book. . . . 
In  a  lesson,  using  sentences  with 
only  three-lettered  words,  the 
following  thoughts  were  read: 

No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God. 
The  way  of  God  is  no  ill  way. 
A  bad  man  is  a  foe  of  God. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  Abe  listened 
to  his  mother  as  she  twisted  and 
groaned  on  her  cornhusk  mattress 
in  the  grip  of  the  terrible  "milk 
sick."  Again  and  again  he  heard  her 
say:  "Tom,  you  must  pray.  Remem- 
ber our  God  is  a  prayer-hearing 
God. . . ."  And  again  and  again  he 
heard  his  father  sob  out  a  prayer 
of    supplication  — a    prayer     that 


always  included  the  words:  "If  it 
be  Thy  will..." 

Toward  the  end,  Nancy  sum- 
moned him  to  her  side  for  a  final 
word:  "I  am  going  away  from  you 
and  I  shall  not  return.  I  know  you 
will  be  a  good  boy.  Be  kind  to  Sarah 
and  your  father.  I  want  you  to  live 
as  I  have  taught  you  and  to  love 
your  heavenly  Father." 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Abe  helped 
his  father  along  with  others  to  build 
a  church  building  at  Pigeon  Creek. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a  janitor 
in  this  church.  A  record  has  been 
found,  signed:  "Abe  Lincoln, 
Sexton."  Whenever  he  could,  he 
attended  the  services,  and  often 
would  go  home,  stand  on  a  stump 
and  quote  the  sermon  nearly  word 
for  word. 
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Sometimes  he  had  to  stay  home, 
and  on  such  occasions  his  step- 
sister, Matilda  Johnson,  remem- 
bered: "When  Father  and  Mother 
would  go  to  church,  Abe  would  take 
down  the  Bible,  read  a  verse,  give 
out  a  hymn,  and  we  would  sing. 
Abe  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  preached  and  we  would  do  the 
crying.  Sometimes  he  would  join 
in  the  chorus  of  tears." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Abe 
got  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  set 
down  an  old  schoolboy  poem.  Per- 
haps the  lines  are  indicative  of  a 
spiritual  longing,  and  the  lack  of 
fulfillment. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
his  hand  and  pen 
he  will  be  good  but 
God  knows  When. 


DURING  Lincoln's  rocky  ro- 
mance with  Mary  Todd  he 
became  utterly  discouraged.  In  a 
dark  mood  he  wrote  to  his  law 
partner,  John  T.  Stuart:"  I  am  now 
the  most  miserable  man  living.  If 
what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed 
to  the  whole  human  family,  there 
would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on 
earth." 

Utterly  despondent,  he  went  with 
Joshua  Speed  for  a  visit  to  Ken- 
tucky. There,  Speed's  elderly 
mother  comforted  him  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  Oxford  Bible. 
In  late  summer,  after  returning  to 
Springfield,  he  wrote  to  Speed's 
sister:  "Tell  your  mother  that  I 
have  not  got  her  'present,'  an 
Oxford  Bible,  with  me,  but  I  intend 
to    read    it    regularly    when    I    get 


The  boyhood  home  of  Lincoln  in  Knob  Creek,  Ky.,  where  he  learned  to  read 
the  Bible  and  "took  his  turn"  during  daily  devotions. 


home.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  really, 
as  she  says,  the  best  cure  for  the 
blues,  could  one  but  take  it  accord- 
ing to  the  truth." 

Twenty  years  later,  after  he  had 
been  elected  President,  Lincoln 
sent  an  autographed  photograph 
with  the  inscription:  "For  Mrs. 
Lucy  G.  Speed  from  whose  pious 
hand  I  accepted  the  present  of  an 
Oxford  Bible  twenty   years  ago." 

Did  he  keep  his  promise?  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that!  In  1864  the 
Lincolns  invited  Joshua  Speed  to 
spend  a  night  at  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
When  he  visited  Lincoln,  he  found 
him  sitting  by  a  window  reading 
the  Bible.  Remembering  the  oc- 
casion, Speed  wrote:  "Approaching 
him  I  said,  T  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  profitably  engaged.'  'Yes,'  said 
he,  T  am  profitably  engaged.' 
'Well,'  said  I,  'if  you  have  recovered 
from  your  skepticism,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not.'  Looking  me 
earnestly  in  the  face,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said, 
'You  are  wrong,  Speed,  take  all  of 
this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can, 
and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you 
will  live  and  die  a  happier  and 
better  man.'  " 

Another  proof  of  his  prayer  life 
comes  from  Noah  Brooks,  his 
private  secretary  during  his  second 
term.  "His  language  seemed  not 
that  of  an  inquirer,  but  of  one  who 
had  a  prior  settled  belief  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. . . .  He  said,  too,  that 
after  he  went  to  the  White  House 
he  kept  up  the  habit  of  daily 
prayer. ...  In  many  conversations 
with  him,  I  absorbed  the  firm  con- 


viction that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at 
heart  a  Christian  man,  believed 
in  the  Saviour,  and  was  seriously 
considering  the  step  which  would 
formally  connect  him  with  the 
visible  Church  on  earth." 

Lincoln  and  his  family  were 
regular  attendants  at  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
Whenever  prayer  was  announced, 
he  always  stood  to  his  feet.  And 
during  times  of  special  stress,  he 
liked  to  summon  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Phineas  Gurley,  to  the  White  House 
for  special  prayer. 

LINCOLN  never  made  a  major 
A  decision  without  prayer,  and 
he  felt  God's  power  in  his  life.  In 
1862,  a  delegation  led  by  Congress- 
man James  Wilson  of  Iowa  called 
on  him.  They  came  to  insist  on 
firmer  actions  toward  emancipation. 
Lincoln  listened  calmly  to  their 
enthusiasms.  Then  with  a  glow  in 
his  face,  and  his  hand  outstretched, 
he  said:  "I  have  felt  His  hand  upon 
me  in  great  trials  and  submitted 
to  His  guidance,  and  I  trust  that 
as  He  shall  further  open  the  way 
I  will  be  ready  to  walk  therein, 
relying  on  His  help  and  trusting 
in  His  goodness  and  wisdom.  Some- 
times it  seems  necessary  that  we 
should  be  confronted  with  perils 
which  threaten  us  with  disaster  in 
order  that  we  may  not  get  puffed 
up  and  forget  Him  who  has  much 
work  for  us  yet  to  do." 

Lincoln's  feelings  toward  God 
and  prayer  can  be  seen  in  his 
message  to  the  nation  after  he  had 
decreed  that  Thanksgiving  should 
always  be  celebrated    on   the   last 
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This  Primitive  Baptist  Church  replaced  the  one  which  the  Lincolns  attended 
at  Pigeon  Creek.  Both  Young  Abe  and  his  father  helped  to  build  the  original 
church  building,  and  here  Abe  was  sextant. 


Thursday  of  November.  In  that 
message,  he  said:  ''And  I  do  farther 
recommend  to  my  fellow  citizens 
aforesaid  that  on  that  occasion  they 
do  reverently  humble  themselves 
in  the  dust  and  from  thence  offer 
up  penitent  and  fervent  prayers 
and  supplications  to  the  Great 
Disposer  of  events  for  a  return  of 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  Peace, 
Union,  and  Harmony  throughout 
the  land,  which  it  has  pleased  Him 
to  assign  as  a  dwelling  place  for 
ourselves    and    for    our    posterity 


throughout  all  generations." 

A  document  at  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  quotes  Lincoln 
as  having  said:  "When  I  became 
President  I  did  not  love  Him;  when 
God  took  my  son  I  was  greatly 
impressed,  but  still  I  did  not  love 
Him;  but  when  I  stood  upon  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg  I  gave 
my  heart  to  Christ,  and  I  can  now 
say  that  I  do  love  my  Saviour." 

Although  Lincoln  was  not  a  man 
of  a  creed,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
Bible  and  of  prayer!  ■  ■ 
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The  mountain-encircled  site  of  the  YMCA  Camp  of  the  Rockies  is  on  the 
border  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  near  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  and  seventy 
miles  northwest  of  Denver. 


(i)in£&L  J0A.  Suwwi&l: 

CL  diolidai^  Spot 

By  Bonnie  Hinshaw 


WANT  to  take  a  winter  holi- 
day? The  YMCA  Camp  of  the 
Rockies  is  an  inspiring  and  invigor- 
ating place  to  spend  a  winter  week 
or  two. 

The  Estes  Park  YMCA  Camp  of 
the  Rockies  is  located  on  about 
1,250  acres  of  beautiful  mountain - 
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ous  terrain.  The  cabin  which  I  oc- 
cupied recently  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  snow-capped  mountains. 
From  every  window,  a  beautiful 
view  could  be  seen.  The  camp 
borders  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  and  the  Roosevelt 
National    Forest.    Each    year    the 


YMCA  Camp  of  the  Rockies  serves  youth,  adult,  and  family 
groups  throughout  the  year 


camp  houses  visitors  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign 
countries. 

Perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  camp  is  its  plan  of 
involvement  for  all  of  the  camp's 
guests.  If  desired,  one  may  enroll 
each  member  of  the  family  in 
planned  activities.  The  advantage 
of  this  program  for  parents  is  a  real 
vacation,  complete  with  some  leisure 
time. 

Summer  activities  offered  from 
June  1  to  Labor  Day  include  swim- 
ming in  the  heated,  indoor  Olympic- 


size  pool;  bowling;  roller  skating; 
playing  miniature  golf;  horseback 
riding  on  the  mountain  trails;  and 
hiking.  If  one  elects  to  improve 
some  individual  talent  or  skill,  in- 
structors in  tennis,  art,  writing,  and 
crafts  are  available  and  free.  In  the 
evening,  one  may  enjoy  the  fre- 
quent movies,  lectures,  songfests, 
slide  shows,  talent  shows,  square 
dances,  etc.  One  might  enjoy  sitting 
on  the  back  porch  of  a  cabin  or 
painting  the  majestic  beauty  from 
a  clear  field  or  writing  a  story  in  an 
inspiring  atmosphere. 


Bowling  is  one  of  the  many  popular  indoor  sports  at  the  Center. 


What  could  be  more  fun  than  zipping 
down  the  toboggan  run? 


I  FOUND  myself  frequently  de- 
ciding between  two  or  more 
activities,  all  of  which  were  exciting. 
The  highlight  of  my  vacation  was 
an  early  morning  breakfast  ride 
which  began  at  sunrise.  Through 
open  meadows  and  thick  timber, 
the  horses  rode  to  a  roaring  camp- 
fire  where  several  ranch  cooks  had 
been  busy  before  dawn.  We  had  all 
we  could  eat  — pancakes,  scrambled 
eggs,  bacon,  coffee,  milk,  and 
orange  juice.  Was  it  ever  good! 
Then  we  mounted  again  to  return 
to  the  livery.  The  trail  back  was 
a  different  one  than  had  been 
taken  earlier.  It  was  an  exciting 
one,  also.  The  horses  followed  the 
guide     horse     high     up     into     the 


The  author  says  that  the  highlight  of  her  stay  was  a  predawn  ride  along 
winding  mountain  trails  and  an  early  breakfast  of  pancakes,  scrambled  eggs 
and  bacon,  coffee,  milk,  and  orange  juice,  served  with  pure  mountain  air 
and  a  breathtaking  view. 


The  Hidden  Valley  Ski  Area  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  only 
eleven  miles  or  twenty  minutes  from 
the  Center.  Down  a  mountain  slope  of 
pure  white  snow  combines  skill  with 
thrill. 


mountains  and  circled  one  particu- 
lar mountain  on  a  narrow,  rocky 
trail.  The  view  was  breath-taking  — 
almost  straight  below  was  a  bubbling 
mountain  stream. 

There  are  182  rustic-looking 
cabins,  7  lodges,  a  chapel,  a  library, 
an  infirmary,  a  modern  service 
station,  a  U.S.  Post  Office,  a  book- 
shop, a  gift  shop,  a  grocery  store, 
and  a  laundromat.  The  camp  will 
accommodate  up  to  3,500  people. 
During  the  summer  the  YMCA 
Camp  of  the  Rockies  employs  some 
250  college  students  and  50  full-time 
senior  staff  members  to  cook  for 
those  on  the  American  plan  (as 
opposed  to  the  cook-for-yourself 
European  plan),  to  clean  cabins 
and  lodges,  to  manage  and  main- 
tain the  camp  facilities,  and  to  lead 
the  various  planned  programs. 


In  this  setting  of  majestic  beauty  group  leaders  find  it  easy  to  lead  discussion 
groups  during  the  Conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes,  which 
was  held  in  August  last  year. 


The  winter-time  is  an  especially 
good  time  to  visit.  For  the  camp 
has  its  own  ice-skating  rink  and 
sledding  hill.  Also,  in  nearby  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  is  the 
Hidden  Valley  Ski  area  for  those 
brave  enough  to  attempt  this  sport. 

Hidden  Valley  is  located  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
about  twenty  minutes  from  the 
YMCA.  It  is  open  Friday,  Satur- 
day,   Sunday,    and    all     holidays. 


Instructions  and  equipment  are 
available. 

During  the  winter,  one  of  the 
more  popular  sports  is  tobogganing. 
There  is  a  1,500  foot  toboggan  run 
on  the  camp  grounds.  Toboggans 
are  available  for  rental. 

An  advantage  to  winter  visitation 
is  the  more  informal  programs  and 
the  less  crowded  conditions.  Roads 
are  always  open,  and  modern  road 
equipment  is  owned  by  the  camp. 


Hyde  Memorial  Chapel  was  the  place  for  the  worship  service 
held  by  this  group  during  the  Conference  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Christian  Athletes. 
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Winter  or  summer,  this  cabin  is  snug  and  comfortable,  with  picture  windows 
revealing  an  inspiring  view  of  the  ever-changing  mountains. 


Corner  in  the  lounge  has  windows  that  frame  a  scene  of  beauty  which  turns 
one's  thoughts  toward  God. 


Bill  Curry  of  the  Baltimore  Colts   was   one   of  the   speakers   at   the   annual 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  Conference  last  August. 


THE  Estes  Park  Board  of  Di- 
rectors recognized  that  the  pres- 
ent park  facilities  would  not  be 
adequate  to  serve  everyone  who 
wants  to  spend  "a  mountain  vaca- 
tion in  a  Christian  atmosphere." 
Therefore,  by  July  1,  1969,  Snow 
Mountain  Ranch  (a  second  division 
of  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies)  will 
be  open  for  business. 

Initially,  this  second  camp  will 
open  with  trailer  and  camping 
accommodations.  The  area  will 
eventually  be  twice  as  large  as  the 
present  Estes  Park  YMCA  Camp. 
It  is  fifteen  minutes  from  the  ski 
slopes  at  Winter  Park.  The  new 
camp  provides  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Continental  Divide.  Elevation: 
8,500  feet.  Going  up,  anyone? 
As  Snow    Mountain    Ranch   de- 


velops, Estes  Park  will  continue  to 
grow.  An  entire  new  area  is  being 
planned  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
away  from  the  center  of  activities. 
Older  guests  will  find  this  section 
known  as  the  Summit  Place  espe- 
cially peaceful. 

The  camp  serves  all  nationalities, 
races,  and  creeds.  This  camp's  facili- 
ties offer  a  perfect  meeting  place 
annually  for  many  conferences.  For 
example,  the  Fellowship  of  Chris- 
tian Athletes  holds  it  annual  con- 
ference at  the  YMCA  Camp  in  the 
Rockies.  While  I  was  visiting  the 
camp,  one  of  the  lodges  was  occu- 
pied by  DeMolays  from  many 
states.  Other  church  groups,  class 
reunions,  family  reunions,  and  con- 
ferences are  held  there. 

Whether  you   like  to   camp   out 
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and  serve  yourself  or  whether  you 
like  to  be  served  by  a  competent 
staff  and  live  in  a  modern  lodge, 
the  YMCA  Camp  of  the  Rockies 
awaits  you.  Reservations  must  be 
made  in  advance.  So  say  goodbye 
to  winter  worries  and  take  time  to 
enjoy  life.  Incidentally,  I've  heard 
that  there  are  mountain  trout  look- 
ing for  bait! 

Mr.   Walter    G.    Ruesch,    Managing 


Director 
Estes  Park  YMCA  Conference  and 

Family  Center 
25  East  16th  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80202 

"When  They  Play  Together,"  a 
film  depicting  a  typical  family 
vacation  at  the  YMCA  of  the 
Rockies  is  available  for  showing  to 
groups. 


in  the  (JMta/ty 


AFTER  bearing  the  frustrations  of  military  life  for  over  14  years, 
.  I  suddenly  found  myself  admitted  to  the  psychiatric  ward  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Hospital.  I  wondered  if  God  had  failed 
me  or  if  I  was  too  weak  to  continue  to  serve  him.  For  a  long  time 
I  was  his  servant  in  the  Army  as  a  chaplain's  assistant  and  choir 
member.  Again  in  the  Air  Force,  I  sang  in  various  choirs  and 
served  as  a  youth  advisor  in  the  Protestant  chapel  program.  Why 
doesn't  he  want  me  to  continue  on,  I  wondered? 

Well,  it  seems  that  he  has  called  me  to  another  field  to  serve 
him.  I  did  not  recognize  his  working  with  me  during  my  admission. 
I  was  very  depressed  and  unable  to  witness  for  him  for  several 
weeks.  At  first  I  was  on  medication;  but  after  a  few  days,  because 
of  the  inner  faith  I  had  in  him,  I  no  longer  required  the  medication. 
Had  I  not  had  faith  in  him,  I  never  would  have  progressed  so 
rapidly.  After  a  few  weeks,  I  was  able  to  return  to  the  youth  group 
at  the  chapel  and  to  sing  his  praises  in  the  chapel. 

— A1C  Robert  L.  Wortman 

(1207  Hester  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California  95126) 
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PROFILES  OF  BIBLE  PERSONALITIES:  JACOB 


Man  Who  Wrestled  with  Qod 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


WRESTLING  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  television 
programs  in  the  world,  and  that  the  estimated  number  of 
viewers  is  fabulous.  But  who  ever  saw  a  man  wrestle  with  God? 
This  is  something  which  cannot  be  shown  on  screen.  And  seldom 
has  it  any  news  value  for  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  It  is  a 
spiritual  struggle  for  mastery  in  a  man's  soul,  an  inner  conflict 
between  right  and  wrong,  a  trial  of  strength  between  rival  traditions 
or  codes  of  conduct,  the  challenge  of  God's  sovereignty  to  man's 
self-coronation. 

Stark  realism  characterizes  all  Bible  biographies.  Scripture 
does  not  paper  over  the  cracks  in  human  character,  or  gloss  over 
the  sins  of  the  saints.  Nor  does  it  conceal  the  unlovely  personalities 
which  the  saints  were  before  God  was  allowed  to  take  over  and 
reshape  their  lives. 

Jacob  is  a  case  in  point. 

When  we  first  meet  him,  we  do  not  like  him.  He  is  not  strong, 
either  morally  or  physically,  but  subtle.  He  gains  the  ascendancy 
over  his  twin  brother  Esau,  first  by  outwitting  him  over  the  birth- 
right,  and  then   impersonating  him  to    gain    personal    advantage. 

The  Reverend  W.  J.  Smart,  D.D.   is  vicar  of  Sulgrave  and  rector  of 
Thorpe  Mandeville,  Nr.  Banbury,  Oxon,  England 
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Series  for  1969.  Next  Month:  Man  Who  Led  a  Nation  Out 
of  Bondage 

Finally,  Jacob's  subtlety  overreaches  itself  and  renders  him  a 
fugitive  from  Esau's  fury.  To  avoid  his  brother's  murderous  in- 
tentions, Jacob  leaves  home. 

That  first  day  away  from  home  was  a  time  of  soul-searching 
and  confrontation.  By  nightfall  he  reached  Luz  (Bethel),  and,  with 
a  stone  for  his  pillow,  he  slept,  fugitive  fashion,  in  the  open  air. 

"Tell  me  your  dreams,"  says  the  modern  psychologist,  "and  I 
will  show  you  what  sort  of  man  you  are."  In  olden  times,  dreams 
were  regarded  as  communications  from  God,  messages,  warnings, 
promises;  but  today  they  are  analyzed  as  revealing  the  inner  life 
of  the  dreamer,  symbolic  fulfillments  of  suppressed  wishes  and 
fears,  the  realization  of  desires  which  have  been  denied  in  real  life. 

What  does  Jacob's  dream  tell  us  about  his  personality? 

And  he  dreamed  that  there  was  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and 
the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  .  .  .  And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above 
it  and  said,  "I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham  your  father  and  the 
God  of  Isaac;  the  land  on  which  you  lie  I  will  give  to  you  and  to  your 
descendants;  and  your  descendants  shall  be  like  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  you  shall  spread  abroad  to  the  west  and  to  the  east  and  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south;  and  by  you  and  your  descendants  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  bless  themselves.  Behold,  I  am  with  you  and 
will  keep  you  wherever  you  go,  and  will  bring  you  back  to  this  land; 
for  I  will  not  leave  you  until  I  have  done  that  of  which  I  have  spoken 
to  you  (Genesis  28:  12-15). 

This  dream  is  the  first  indication  we  have  that  a  work  of  grace 
has  begun  in  the  heart  of  this  fugitive.  There  is  no  wrestling  with 
God  here,  but  there  are  thoughts  of  God.  Hitherto,  Jacob's  thoughts 
have  been  solely  of  personal  gain;  such  thoughts  are  not  entirely 
absent  even  at  Bethel;  but  he  sees  a  ladder  up  to  God.  What  is  a 
ladder  for  if  not  to  reach  something  normally  beyond  your  reach? 
In  Jacob's  case,  God  is  at  the  top  of  that  ladder  and  Jacob  on 
the  earth  feels  the  invitation  and  possibility  of  climbing  to  God. 
And,  although  Jacob  is  in  flight  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
self-seeking,  he  hopes  God  will  go  with  him  and  protect  him  and 
bring  him  back  home  one  day  in  his  native  land. 

On  waking  from  this  dream,   Jacob  knows  that  he   is  in  the 
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presence  of  God,  and  he  makes  a  vow  that  if  God  will  be  with  him 
and  bring  him  back  to  this  spot  again,  he  will  make  of  his  pillow 
a  pillar  in  God's  house . . .  "The  Lord  shall  be  my  God . . .  and 
of  all  that  thou  givest  me  I  will  give  the  tenth  to  thee"  (Genesis 
28:21,22). 

ARRIVING  in  the  land  of  Laban,  he  falls  in  love  with  Rachel. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  pure  woman  has  been  the  beginning 
of  many  a  man's  redemption,  his  first  desire  to  transcend  his  own 
selfishness  and  live  to  serve  another.  Charles  Dickens  immortalized 
this  in  his  Tale  of  Two  Cities  when  Sydney  Carton  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Manette,  and  the  dissolute  man  of  no  energy  or  purpose 
suddenly  realized  the  better  man  he  could  be.  True,  he  feels  it  is 
now  too  late  for  him  to  become  that  better  man,  but  finally  he 
sacrifices  his  own  life  to  save  the  man  whom  Miss  Manette 
eventually  marries. 

Jacob's  love  for  Rachel  instantly  began  his  moral  transformation. 
He,  who  until  now  has  loved  only  himself  and  has  worked  only 
for  his  own  personal  advantage,  longs  to  live  and  work  only  for 
Rachel.  He  wants  to  marry  her,  but  as  he  is  only  a  fugitive  and 
possesses  no  bride-price  to  give  her  father,  he  offers  to  work  as  his 
herdsman  without  pay  for  seven  years  in  lieu  of  the  bride-price. 
When  Rachel's  father  tricks  him  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years' 
agreement  and  puts  Jacob  in  a  moral  position  which  might  have 
ruined  him  for  life,  Jacob  recovers  from  the  injustice  and  serves 
another  seven  years  to  gain  the  one  he  loves. 

When  God  has  prospered  their  marriage,  Jacob  heard  the  call 
to  return  to  Bethel  and  to  the  land  of  his  kindred  (Genesis  31:13). 
Divine  grace  and  the  love  of  a  pure  woman  have  done  their  work 
in  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  is  now  a  different  man.  He  ran  away  from 
home  because  of  his  sin;  he  now  returns  home  because  of  a  divine 
command.  He  became  a  homeless  fugitive  because  his  own  self- 
seeking  had  overreached  itself;  he  now  goes  back  home  because 
grace  has  washed  his  heart  clean. 

But  how  would  his  brother  Esau  receive  him?  This  was  the 
question  weighing  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Jacob  as  he  traveled 
homeward.  Uncertain  as  was  the  answer,  there  was  no  deviation 
from  God's  command.  God  had  said  return,  and  therefore  he  must 
return.  But  he  resolved  to  make  restitution  to  Esau,  to  compensate 
him  for  the  wrong  he  did  him  in  former  years,  and  he  would  spare 
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nothing  to  effect  a  complete  reconciliation. 

As  a  preliminary  peace  gesture,  Jacob  sent  a  message  to  Esau 
that  he  was  coming  home,  hoping  "that  I  might  find  grace  in  thy 
sight."  The  messengers  returned  saying  that  Esau  was  already 
on  his  way  to  meet  Jacob  with  four  hundred  men.  "Jacob  was 
greatly  afraid  and  distressed"  thinking  that  the  strength  of  Esau's 
little  army  meant  war.  Jacob  was  quite  wrong  in  thinking  this 
but  the  point  for  us  to  notice,  however,  is  that  Jacob  does  not  run 
away.  There  is  no  panic  of  self-preservation  now,  no  cowardly 
retreat,  no  hurrying  back  to  Laban  to  be  out  of  reach  of  his 
brother's  fury.  God  has  told  him  to  return  to  his  native  land  and 
to  his  kindred,  and  therefore  he  must  go  on  whatever  the  conse- 
quences. No  change  in  God's  command  meant  no  change  in  his 
servant's  plan  or  direction. 

Instead  of  flight,  Jacob  spent  the  night  alone  with  God  in  prayer. 

During  that  whole  night  of  prayer,  Jacob  wrestled  with  God, 
and  God  won.  The  old  self-seeking,  the  old  subtlety,  the  old  desire 
to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  Esau,  all  these  were  taken  away.  He 
desired  only  to  be  forgiven  and  reconciled  to  his  brother.  Next 
morning,  as  Jacob  passed  over  Penuel  "the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and 
he  halted  upon  his  thigh,"  — that  is,  the  long  night  of  spiritual 
struggle  was  over  but  it  left  its  mark  upon  him  forever. 

When  Jacob  and  Esau  eventually  met,  the  desire  of  both  hearts 
was  solely  for  a  complete  reconciliation.  Both  had  become  prosperous 
since  the  day  they  parted,  and  both  desired  to  make  gifts  to  enrich 
the  other.  The  miracle  of  grace  had  been  at  work  in  both  their 
lives.  Instead  of  seeking  revenge,  "Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept" 
(Genesis  33:4).  When  Jacob  offered  his  restitutional  gifts  to  Esau, 
however,  Esau  declined  to  receive  them,  saying  "I  have  enough, 
my  brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself."  Esau's  forgiveness 
did  not  rest  on  restitution.  But  when  Jacob  pleaded  that  God  had 
dealt  generously  with  him,  and  urged  Esau  to  accept  the  presents 
he  offered,  Esau  did  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

THE  last  seventeen  years  of  Jacob's  life  were  spent  in  Egypt 
where  his  son  Joseph  had  become  food  controller  for  the  entire 
empire.  By  the  consent  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
work  of  Joseph,  Jacob  and  his  family  occupied  the  rich  pastureland 
at  Goshen. 
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When  Jacob  was  a  very  old  man,  he  held  a  sort  of  homecoming 
to  bring  together  his  many  sons  for  his  final  blessing.  Appearing 
before  him  one  by  one  to  receive  the  ancestral  benediction,  Jacob 
summed  up  the  characteristics  of  each  in  turn.  Looking  back  upon 
the  amazing  career  of  Joseph,  his  most  distinguished  son,  who  had 
been  sold  into  slavery  by  his  brethren  yet  had  risen  in  Egypt  to  a 
position  next  to  the  king,  Jacob  said  "Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 
even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well;  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall. 
The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  halted 
him;  but  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God."  Was  not  Jacob 
looking  at  Joseph  through  his  own  personal  experience?  Had  not 
the  hands  of  Jacob  also  been  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God? 

With  his  family  all  about  him  on  that  memorable  day,  Jacob 
saw  what  God  had  done  for  him.  The  years  had  brought  many 
changes.  In  his  own  life  there  had  been  the  change  from  fugitive 
vagrancy  to  a  settled  home,  from  restless  ambition  to  contentment 
and  prosperity;  and  there  had  been  the  inward  change  from  self- 
seeking  to  service  and  the  fulfilling  of  God's  will.  Did  not  Jacob 
see  in  all  these  changes  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  redeeming  power  of 
God's  unfailing  grace?  "God  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me"  he  said 
many  times.  God's  wrestling  with  Jacob  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 

And  hope  in  Him  whatever  betide; 
Thou'lt  find  Him  in  the  evil  days 

Thy  all-sufficient  strength  and  guide! 
Who  trusts  in  God's  unchanging  love 
Builds  on  the  rock  that  nought  can  move. 

Sing,  pray  and  swerve  not  from  His  ways. 

But  do  thine  own  part  faithfully; 
Trust  His  rich  promises  of  grace, 

So  shall  they  be  fulfilled  in  thee: 
God  never  yet  forsook  at  need 
The  soul  that  trusted  Him  indeed. 

QUOTES:  "Life  consists  of  achieving  things  and  then  realizing  how  small  a  thing 

you've  achieved." — Kingley  Martin  in  Nashville  Banner. 

"Marching  to  a  goal  and  assuming  a  purpose  may  not  free  you  from  struggle, 

but  it  will  free  you  from  frustration." — Joseph  R.  Sizoo. 

"Money  may  be  filthy,  but  it  can  buy  a  lot  of  soap." — Record  Ledger. 
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The  "Shield  of  Freedom"  protects  a  makeshift  altar  as  religious  services  are 
conducted  in  the  1st  Division's  Tactical  Area  of  Operation  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam. 


Chaplains  on  the  Move 


By  James  C.  Stevenson 


"Bringing  God  to  men  and  men  to 
God"  — this  is  the  motto  of  the 
Army  Chaplains'  Corps.  This  is 
what  the  chaplains  I've  seen  in 
action  here  at  Lai  Khe,  Vietnam, 
are  doing  . . .  and  they  are  doing  it 
on  the  move! 

Under  the  direction  of  World 
War  II  and  Korean  War  veteran, 
Chaplain  (LTC)  Floyd  L.  Heckard, 
20  clergymen  serve  17,000  men  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division.  They 
take  God's  ministry  to  soldiers  on 


hilltop  lookouts,  isolated  communi- 
cations installations,  defensive  po- 
sitions in  the  heart  of  swamps  and 
jungles,  and  in  base  camps,  cities, 
and  villages. 

Fast-moving  counterguerrilla  tac- 
tics are  used  in  Vietnam;  and  chap- 
lains have  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
Here  is  war  without  a  front  and 
chaplains  must  be  at  least  as 
mobile  as  the  soldiers  to  whom 
they  minister.  A  chaplain  may  be 
with  a  battalion  at  base  camp  one 
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hour  and  on  a  helicopter  the  next 
headed  for  men  in  the  heat  of  battle 
along  the  Cambodian  border. 

So  that  services  of  chaplains  can 
be  provided  to  all  Big  Red  One 
units,  two  chaplains  are  assigned 
to  division  headquarters;  four  at 
each  of  the  3  infantry  brigades;  two 
at  Division  Hq.;  and  one  each  at 
the  1st  Engineer  Bn  and  the  1st 
Squadron,  4th  Cavalry. 

Five  of  the  20  chaplains  are 
Catholic.  A  Jewish  chaplain  as- 
signed to  II  Field  Force,  the  next 
higher  headquarters,  makes  a 
monthly  visit  to  the  division  to  pro- 
vide services  for  Jewish  personnel. 

Every  week  on  regular  heliborne 
runs  most  of  the  chaplains  take  to 
the  field,  preaching  and  teaching 
men  from  their  own  and  other  units. 

One    such    run    is    called    "The 

Thunder  Run."  Four  to  eight  chap- 

(continued  on  page  43) 


A  chaplain  serves  communion  to  a  Big 
Red  One  soldier  in  the  midst  of  combat 
in  Vietnam. 


Ch  (CPT)  Amos  E.  Clemmons  leads  men  in  prayer.  Prayer  reaches  the  American 
fighting  man  in  every  area  of  Vietnam — muddy  swamp  to  village. 
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Ch  (LTC)  Floyd  E.  Heckard,  1st  Di- 
vision Command  Chaplain,  talks  to  an 
Army  reporter  at  his  office  at  Lai  Khe, 
Vietnam — base  camp  for  the  Big  Red 
One. 


Ch  (MA J)  Woodrow  L.  Elias  (center), 
Asst.  Chaplain  for  the  1st  Inf.  Div., 
talks  to  Vietnamese  Priest  Dinh  Tien 
Hoan  (right)  and  Seminarist  Tran  Huu 
Thanh,  both  from  the  Parish  of  Ben 
Cat,  after  they  made  a  courtesy  visit 
to  the  Division  Chaplain. 


At  lonely  outposts  in  the  heart  of  Vietnam  one  finds  soldiers  reading  religious 
material  during  a  lull  in  fighting.  (Hope  this  is  THE  LINK!) 
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By  Roger  C.  Palms 


WHY  did  you  have  to  make  me 
this  way?"  At  least  that's 
what  most  of  us  have  asked  (or 
screamed  at)  God  sometime  or  other. 
With  all  of  his  creative  ability  he 
could  have  built  into  me  some 
qualities  that  would  help  me  to  be 
happier  with  myself.  Then  maybe  I 
would  enjoy  this  life  more  and  other 
people,  too. 

Chances  are  he  did!  If  we  believe 
that  God  is  in  control  of  the  world 
and  creation  then  it  follows  that 
there  is  a  reason  why  he  made  us 
the  way  we  are  at  this  time  and 
place  in  history.  Either  God  made 
a  mistake  or  he  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  doing. 

But,  so  what?  If  I  acknowledge 
that  God  could  not  make  a  mistake 
and  that  I  am  what  he  wants  me  to 
be,  is  that  supposed  to  make  me  a 
happy,  dynamic  Christian?  Unless 
I  see  myself  as  God  sees  me,  and 


can  be  as  pleased  with  me  as  he 
is,  I  will  keep  on  wishing  I  were 
different  and  never  be  any  good  to 
myself,  the  world,  or  God. 

God  Quit  When  He  Got  to  Me  ...  Or 
Did  He? 

One  block  to  the  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  a  thrill  to  experience 
is  that  feeling  of  inadequacy  that 
comes  when  we  start  measuring  our- 
selves against  other  Christians.  I 
compare,  then  decide  that  God  must 
have  quit  handing  out  talents 
when  he  got  to  me,  and  I  find  myself 
saying  about  someone  else:  "I  wish 
I  had  what  he  has!"  What  would 
happen  if  God  granted  us  a  wish 
like  that?  Each  person  has  a  dis- 
tinct area  of  life  in  which  to  live, 
and  no  two  people  are  alike.  If  I 
had  what  you  have,  what  good 
would  I  be  in  the  situations  and 
circumstances    where     God     needs 


Mr.  Palms  is  University  Baptist  Chaplain  at  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
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someone  exactly  like  me? 

The  Bible  tells  about  various 
spiritual  gifts.  Jesus  spoke  of  dif- 
ferent talents  and  even  rebuked  one 
man  for  not  using  the  talent  he  had 
been  given.  But  nowhere  do  we  find 
a  person  criticized  for  not  having 
a  talent,  or  for  not  trying  to  use 
someone  else's  talents.  God  does  not 
measure  us  against  other  people.  If 
he  had  wanted  to  make  us  with  dif- 
ferent talents  or  abilities,  he  could 
have  done  so.  The  question  is  not, 
"Why  don't  I  have  what  you  have?" 
but  "Will  I  use  and  develop  to  the 
fullest  whatever  talents  God  has 
given  me?" 

There  is  a  calling  for  each  of  us. 
We  are  placed  in  the  world  with 
certain  abilities,  friends,  and  in- 
fluences that  make  us  unique.  No 
one  else  can  quite  be  like  me  be- 
cause no  one  else  has  the  family 
heritage,  the  training,  the  social  in- 
fluences, and  the  education  that  I 
have.  Each  of  us  is  the  product  of 
a  combination  of  influences  that 
makes  us  what  we  are.  And  God 
knows  it!  We  can  either  cry  about 
that  or  recognize  it  as  a  wonderful, 
well-planned  act  of  God  and  step 
out  into  life  boldly  with  a  desire  to 
fulfill  our  own  calling. 

When  we  read  the  Book  of  Acts 
we  find  the  early  disciples  in  very 
poor  surroundings  to  be  very  good 
witnesses  for  the  risen  Christ.  But, 
they  didn't  quit  or  go  elsewhere  or 
wish  for  different  circumstances. 
They  stayed  right  in  the  Jewish 
Holy  City,  among  the  very  people 
who  had  crucified  Jesus,  and  did 
the  best  they  could  about  preaching 
Christ.  Later  God  moved  them  out 


into  the  gentile  world,  but  not  right 
away.  Maybe  God  waits  for  us  to  be 
faithful  first  where  we  are,  with 
what  we've  got,  before  he  decides 
to  lead  us  some  place  else. 

Worried  About  the  Ordinary 

There  is  another  roadblock  for 
many  of  us  called  "worry."  Some- 
body wrote  this  law  about  the  mis- 
haps in  his  own  life:  "If  something 
bad  is  going  to  happen,  and  I'm 
there,  it  will  happen  to  me."  This 
might  be  all  right  for  laughs,  but 
it  isn't  a  good  description  of  the 
kind  of  fears  that  cripple  most  of 
us.  Our  worries  aren't  usually  about 
the  unusual  things.  Mostly  we 
worry  about  the  ordinary. 

When  I  fret  about  what  I  said 
yesterday,  or  ponder  over  a  de- 
cision and  wonder  if  I  should  have 
decided  a  different  way  — or  when 
I  order  ham  and  eggs  and  then 
rebuke  myself  for  the  extra  cost 
when  eggs  alone  would  have  been 
enough  — I  am  drawing  off  creative 
energy  by  useless  worry. 

Worry,  those  little  gnawing  fears, 
can  pull  at  us  until  we  are  drained. 
Then,  when  half  our  energy  is  gone 
and  we  haven't  accomplished  much, 
we  get  upset  about  our  lack  of  ac- 
complishment and  worry  about 
that,  too.  Energy  is  going  to  go  some 
place,  either  into  constructive 
activity  or  inside  where  it  burns 
and  creates  ulcers. 

Scripture  makes  it  plain  that  God 
doesn't  want  that  kind  of  thing 
happening  to  us.  In  fact,  our  very 
adoption  into  his  family  — the  right 
of  sonship  — opens  a  door  for  us  to 
come  to  the  One  who  knows  us  and 
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cares  about  us  enough  to  want  to 
handle  our  worries.  We  can  remain 
worried  and  distressed,  afraid  to 
act  and  afraid  not  to  act,  or  we  can 
claim  our  sonship  and  go  to  him 
with  our  worries  and  fears.  Take 
a  look  at  Romans  chapter  8.  The 
word  "Abba"  in  verse  15  is  really 
an  untranslatable  Aramaic  word 
that  means  something  equivalent  to 
our  word  "Daddy."  It  tells  us  that 
God  is  not  just  "the"  heavenly 
Father,  but  a  personal  heavenly 
Father.  It  is  an  intimate  word  that 
means  he  is  the  One  who  knows  his 
children,  and  the  one  his  children 
can  know.  With  that  kind  of  rela- 
tionship we  can  go  to  him  with  our 
worries. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  worries 
will  no  longer  bother  us  — far  from 
it!  It  is  a  recognition  that  we  have 
a  Father  who  really  cares  about 
us.  St.  Paul,  in  Philippians  4:6,7, 
writes  about  this.  Look  at  these 
words,  "Don't  be  anxious  about 
anything."  Is  this  a  glib  easy  state- 
ment made  by  someone  who  had 
his  head  in  the  clouds,  or  is  there 
something  worth  examining   here? 

Paul  isn't  telling  us  to  ignore  our 
anxieties.  He  isn't  like  the  Chris- 
tian who  pretends  to  have  so  much 
faith  that  he  never  worries.  Nor 
does  he  condemn  worry  and  anxiety 
as  a  sign  of  weak  faith.  He  recog- 
nizes anxiety  as  a  fact  of  life  and 
uses  it:  "Let  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God."  In  other  words, 
worry  and  anxiety  are  signs  of  a 
need  or  a  problem.  It's  a  signal  that 
tells  us  we  need  to  go  to  God.  Let 
the  problem  trigger  prayer.  Instead 
of  letting  anxiety   cripple  us,   and 


instead  of  pretending  it  isn't  there, 
we  are  told  to  take  it  to  God.  This 
calls  for  honest  praying,  using  what 
really  bothers  us  as  our  motivation 
for  praying.  And  when  we  do  it  we 
find  that  there  is  something  to  his 
promise  of  indescribable  peace. 

It  Always  Hits  Me  in  My  Weak  Spot 

If  I  know  myself  as  God  knows 
me,  and  learn  to  use  my  worries 
and  anxieties  as  a  motivation  to 
seek  God's  peace,  will  that  make 
me  a  satisified  Christian?  What 
about  temptation? 

Have  you  ever  been  tempted  in 
your  strongest  points?  Probably 
not!  Temptation  usually  comes  at 
our  point  of  weakest  resistance  and 
when  we  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 
When  we  are  spiritually  depressed 
and  God  seems  a  long  way  off,  or 
we  are  alone  with  our  thoughts, 
then  temptation  comes  sneaking  in. 
We  can't  even  blame  the  crowd  be- 
cause even  though  we  may  surren- 
der to  temptation  publicly,  the  real 
severe  temptations  usually  start 
when  we  are  alone. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
temptation?  Is  it  a  curse,  or  is  it  a 
doorway  to  blessing?  Like  anxiety 
and  worry,  temptation  can  either 
cripple  or  be  used.  Do  you  wish  that 
you  were  never  tempted?  Then  you 
would  have  no  need  for  God's  de- 
liverance. You  would  never  know 
how  dramatically  he  can  intervene 
in  your  life. 

What  a  tremendous  example  we 
find  in  Jesus!  He  was  tempted  in 
every  way  that  we  are  tempted.  He 
was  a  young  man,  away  from  home 
part  of  the  time,  and  he  mixed  with 
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all  kinds  of  people.  No  wonder  he 
spent  whole  nights  in  prayer! 

As  disciples  we  are  not  above  the 
Master,  and  what  happened  to  him 
will  surely  happen  to  his  followers. 
Temptation  can  be  a  pitfall  or  a 
driving  force  to  prayer.  We  will 
never  be  rebuked  for  being  tempted. 
But  if  we  are  tempted  but  still  re- 
fuse to  use  that  temptation  as  a 
signal  to  pray  for  help,  then  we  are 
guilty  of  writing  off  the  power  of 
God  we  claim  to  know.  In  1  Corin- 
thians 10:13,  St.  Paul  says  that  God 
is  faithful  and  will  make  a  way  of 
escape  from  temptation.  But  only 
when  the  way  of  escape  is  taken 
will  a  person  truly  be  freed  to  live. 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  still  being 
written.  God  has  not  stopped  work- 
ing, and  for  all  we  know  the  best  is 
yet  to  come.  This  is  the  day  God 
has  made  for  each  of  us.  We  are 
what  he  made  us  to  be  (with  all  of 
our  weaknesses)  and  this  is  the  life 
situation  where  he  placed  us.  Every- 
thing is  set  for  men  and  women  who 
love  him  to  go  to  him  and  say, 
"Take  over  my  inadequacies,  my 
worries,  and  my  temptations,  and 
work  within  me." 

When  a  Christian  does  this  and 
the  power  of  God  is  released  in  his 
life,  one  thing  will  be  certain.  He 
won't  be  able  to  brag  about  how 
good  he  is  or  how  much  he  has  done 
for  himself.  God  will  obviously  be 
the  One  who  did  it.  And  perhaps 
when  other  people  see  us  they  will 
be  able  to  tell  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  not  just  doctrine,  but  a 
power-filled  way  of  life.  Maybe  it 
will  be  said  of  us  what  was  said  of 
the  disciples  long  ago,   "And  they 


recognized  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus."  Will  the  Book  of  Acts  con- 
tinue to  be  written  around  your 
life  in  1969?  ■  ■ 


CHAPLAINS  ON  THE  MOVE 

(continued  from  page  38) 

lains  are  picked  up  by  a  helicopter 
at  Lai  Khe  and  dropped  off  to  con- 
duct religious  services  at  the  five 
Thunder  fire  support  bases,  located 
at  strategic  intervals  between  Lai 
Khi  and  Quan  Loi,  some  30  miles 
to  the  north. 

The  division  chaplains  conduct 
between  156  and  175  weekday  and 
Sunday  services  each  week,  with 
attendance  ranging  between  4,000 
and  5,000.  In  addition  they  offer 
counseling  services,  visit  the 
wounded  in  hospitals,  talk  with 
men  in  the  stockade,  and  meet 
medical  evacuation  helicopters. 

The  chaplain  provides  for  each 
wounded  soldier  a  "General's  Pack- 
age" containing  a  personal  letter 
from  the  general,  the  latest  issue 
of  The  American  Traveler;  and  a 
copy  of  Danger  Forward.  (Ed.'s 
Note:  Hey,  how  about  a  copy  of 
THE  LINK?) 


I  SAW  GOD'S  BEAUTY 

I  heard  a  seagull's  cry 
As  it  made  white  patterns  against  the  sky. 
God's  beauty  was  shown  to  me; 
As  it  gently  winged  out  over  the  sea. 
— F.  L.  Spellman 
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^saivit  ^/sfeart — ^sair  <=JLadi 


By  Alice  Larkin  Craig 


Beautiful  Miss  Duncan  quits  her  job 


IT  WAS  a  beautiful  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day.  Too  lovely  a  day 
to  be  working  thought  Laurie,  as 
she  sat  beside  the  desk,  notebook 
and  pencil  in  hand,  ready  for  dicta- 
tion, possibly  for  the  last  time. 
Hearing  her  boss,  Carlton  Granville, 
enter  the  outer  office  she  thought 
of  the  crushing  blow  she'd  had  when 
word  reached  that  her  fiance  had 
been  killed  in  Vietnam.  Mentally 
she  remembered  little  anecdotes 
dealing  with  her  former  sheltered 
suburban  life,  recalling  her  decision 
to  return  to  the  business  world,  and 
rejecting  anything  centering  on 
disillusionment  and  failure. 

She  wondered  what  her  boss's  re- 
action to  her  leaving  would  be?  He 
had  always  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion in  the  way  she  did  her  work. 
And   she   liked   her    job.    But    re- 


luctantly she  was  becoming  con- 
vinced that  being  secretly  in  love 
with  him  was  all  in  vain.  Now  she 
no  longer  could  stand  his  lack  of 
interest. 

She  had  been  wishing  to  become 
part  of  his  active  but  lonely  private 
life  for  a  long  time.  Why  not?  Surely 
she  possessed  the  qualifications.  She 
lifted  her  face,  a  trace  of  sparkle 
in  her  eyes.  All  at  once,  the  game 
of  love  seemed  an  empty  symbol. 
A  smile  formed  on  Laurie's  lips. 
She  hoped  she  was  more  desirable 
than  the  do-nothing,  making-the- 
circuit  girls,  who  fluttered  around 
Mr.  Granville  like  overzealous 
nurses. 

A  tall,  modest  man  of  great 
energy,  the  twenty-eight-year-old 
advertising  art  director,  immacu- 
lately dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  added 
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dignity  and  assurance  to  his  work. 
And  whatever  shyness  he  displayed 
toward  the  fairer  sex  came  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  his  wife. 
Success  for  him  was  not  the  result 
of  luck,  but  to  years  of  hard  work 
and  application. 

Usually,  he  strode  into  his  inner 
office  with  long  strides,  but  be- 
cause he  had  been  in  a  business 
meeting  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
he  seemed  to  lack  a  little  of  his  usual 
vigor. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Duncan." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Granville, 
How  did  the  conference  go?" 

"Not  too  badly." 

Was  that  all  he  had  to  say  — 
"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Duncan?" 
She  had  been  his  secretary  and 
Girl  Friday  for  almost  two  years 
now,  and  it  was  always  "Good 
Morning,"  or  "Good  Afternoon, 
Miss  Duncan."  Never,  "How  are 
you,  Laurie?" 

In  a  wall  mirror  behind  Gran- 
ville she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her- 
self: a  twenty-four-year-old  girl, 
fair  of  complexion,  with  clear  hazel 
eyes.  The  image  pleased  her,  but 
when  she  looked  again  at  her  boss, 
her  pleasure  subsided.  He  remained 
standing  gazing  down  at  her. 

"I'm  extremely  sorry  you're  leav- 
ing us,  Miss  Duncan."  His  voice 
was  incredibly  sober. 

"In  a  way  I'm  sorry,  too." 

Blue  eyes  glanced  at  her  as  he 
sat  down.  He  arranged  a  few  papers 
on  his  desk,  picked  up  a  two-color 
pencil  and  absent-mindedly  began 
sketching.  "Why  are  you  leaving, 
may  I  ask?" 

Laurie  looked    directly    into    his 


eyes.  And  then,  as  if  she  didn't  have 
to  answer  right  away,  as  if  she  had 
all  the  time  in  the  world,  she  silently 
remembered  the  very  first  time  she 
showed  up  for  work  in  his  office. 
She  had  felt  irresistibly  attracted 
to  something  in  him  that  she  some- 
how still  couldn't  explain.  Then  it 
happened.  Just  two  weeks  later 
came  the  crushing  news  of  his  wife's 
sudden  death  in  a  plane  crash.  She'd 
felt  as  if  she  suffered  his  loss,  too. 

RETURNING  to  the  present, 
Laurie  thought,  Is  it  my 
imagination,  or  does  he  really  seem 
sorry  because  I  am  leaving?  She 
felt  thrilled.  Her  heart  pounded. 

"Are  you  dissatisfied  here?"  Gran- 
ville's voice  was  serious. 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Then  what  is  it?  Money?"  A 
smile  swept  across  his  face.  "I  think 
we  could  arrange  a  satisfactory  in- 
crease. After  all,  you've  been  with 
us  for  some  time;  and  we  don't  wish 
to  lose  you.  Competent  secretaries 
aren't  easy  to  find  nowadays,"  he 
finished  as  their  eyes  met. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  he 
continued,  "Anyone  in  particular 
with  whom  you  don't  get  along? 
Possibly    someone    on    the    staff?" 

Laurie  realized  that  she  was 
blushing,  which  added  to  her  con- 
fusion and  uneasiness.  She  glanced 
around  the  room  and  tried  to  re- 
main calm.  She  forced  herself  to 
reply,  "No.  Everyone  has  been 
wonderful." 

"Maybe  you're  working  too 
hard." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  answered  quickly. 
"If  that  were  the  case  I'd  say  so." 
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Granville  seemed  relieved.  He 
surveyed  his  drawing,  then  said, 
"I  thought  you  were  happy  with  us." 
"Well,  I'm  a  happy  person  by 
nature."  In  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, the  clock  on  his  desk  seemed 
to  tick  more  loudly  than  ever. 

"Indeed!  Nature  has  been  very 
kind  to  you,  Miss  Duncan.  You 
must  know  that  you're  an  extremely 
attractive  and  efficient  young  lady, 
with  many  genuinely  fine  qualities 
and-" 

"And-?" 

"  —  and  I  suppose  you're  leaving 
us  to  get  married?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"I  hope  I  haven't  offended  you 
by  inquiring." 

"You  haven't." 

Granville  said,  "Why  is  it  that 
you,  who  could  give  so  much  to  a 
man,  have  never  married  since  the 
death  of  your  fiance  in  Vietnam?" 

Her  face  reddened.  "I—  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  marry  unless  the  man 
I  love  asks  me  to!" 

"Then  you  are  in  love?" 

Did  she  detect  disappointment 
in  his  voice?  She  hoped  so.  "Yes; 
I  am.  That  may  seem  old-fashioned 
to  you,  perhaps  even  romantically 
foolish,  but  that's  the  way  it  is, 
Mister  Granville—" 

"Oh,  but  love  isn't  old-fashioned 
or  foolish.  Love  should  be  a  must" 
he  said  gravely,  reprovingly.  "I 
married  my  — my  wife  — only  for 
love." 

"Did  you  ever  regret  it?" 

"No."  Granville  looked  up  sud- 
denly. "Well,  Miss  Duncan.  I'm 
afraid  we're  getting  away  from  the 
matter  in  hand."  And  although  his 


smile  was  kind,  its  casual  friendli- 
ness angered  Laurie.  Then,  resum- 
ing his  business-like  manner,  he 
said,  "You  still  haven't  given  me 
your  reason  for  leaving  on  such 
short  notice." 

"I  have.  But  — but  apparently 
you're  incapable  of  getting  the 
message." 

"Oh,  don't  look  so  astonished." 
Laurie  looked  at  the  clock.  Soon 
she  would  leave  here  forever.  Gather- 
ing courage,  she  went  boldly  on, 
"You  couldn't  be  expected  to  have 
gotten  the  reason,  since  you've 
never  taken  any  notice  of  me  except 
to  say,  'Miss  Duncan,  take  a  letter 
. . .  Miss  Duncan  call  the  newspap- 
ers ...  Miss  Duncan,  call  my 
lawyer.'  " 

"Oh,  but  I  have!" 

Excitement  raced  through  Laurie 
now.  "Really?" 

He  reddened,  rearranged  his 
drawing  and  eyed  it  from  a  new 
angle.  "We  — that  is,  I  need  you." 

"You  need  me?" 

"Yes,  This  office"  — his  eyes  took 
in  the  large  paneled  room  — "never 
did  run  so  smoothly  until  you 
came." 

That  really  did  it!  "Oh!  Then 
it's  the  office  that  needs  me!"  Color 
swept  from  her  face.  Her  voice 
trembled.  Her  lips  quivered.  "Oh! 
What's  the  use!"  Almost  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  she  bowed  her  head 
over  her  notebook. 

Granville's  pencil  fell  from  his 
grasp.  He  looked  at  her;  he  looked 
at  the  sketch  on  his  desk,  then 
held  it  before  Laurie's  startled  gaze. 

"Very  well!"  he  said  forcefully. 
"Look  at  this  Valentine   drawing! 
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Maybe  you'll  see  that  I'm  not   as  Valentine  for  always?  I  need  you. 
cold-blooded  as  you  seem  to  think."  Laurie  rose  to  her  feet.  Instantly 

Laurie  looked.  And  her  heart  be-  Granville  rose,  towering  over  her. 
gan  pounding  like  a  sledge-hammer.  He  took  her  in  his  arms.  Then, 

She  gazed  in  hushed  wonder  at  the  turning  her  face  up  to  his,  he  held 

skillfully  delineated  drawing  through  her  close,  as  he  said  softly,  "Darling! 

tear-filled  eyes.  She  saw  two  hearts  And  to  think,  you  had  to  threaten 

entwined.  One  was  penciled  Laurie;  to  leave  before  I  realized.  ...  I  was 

the   other,    Carlton.    Beneath    was  afraid   it    was    someone    else    you 

written:  I'm  in  love  with  you,  Laurie.  loved,"  he  murmured  as  their  lips 

Will  you    marry   me?   And   be   my  met.  ■■ 


HOW  MY  FAITH  HAS  HELPED  ME  IN  THE 
MILITARY 

I  AM  the  son  of  an  E.U.B.  minister.  I  had  never  taken  religion 
very  seriously.  I  didn't  do  things  which  were  really  bad  but  I 
was  awful  lax. 

I  joined  the  Navy  and  was  to  report  for  Boot  Camp  on  April 
10,  1967.  The  week  before  I  was  to  report  for  duty,  our  church 
was  having  revival  meetings.  The  last  night  of  the  revival  was  a 
night  that  changed  my  whole  life.  The  Evangelist's  sermon  was 
named  "Sell  Out  to  Christ." 

When  he  had  the  altar  call  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  I  felt  God 
working  in  me  and  I  started  toward  the  altar;  when  I  got  to  the 
altar  I  looked  up  and  saw  my  sister,  my  mom,  and  my  dad,  coming 
with  me.  It  was  the  greatest  feeling  I'd  ever  had  in  my  life.  I'll 
never  forget  that  wonderful  night  of  April  9,  1967  when  "I  sold 
out  to  Christ." 

God  has  helped  me  tremendously  and  he  can  help  you.  Won't 
you  sell  out  to  Christ  too?  You'll  never  regret  it. 

— Philip  Molyneux 
(Box  24,  Section  454,  Class  385,  Sub  School,  Sub  Base,  Groton, 
Conn.  06340) 

QUOTES:  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  younger  generation  that  another 

generation  won't  cure." — Gene  Yasenak. 

"I  am  only  one,  but  still  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  still  I  can  do 

something.  And  because  I  cannot  do  everything  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the 

something  I  can  do." — Edward  Everett  Hale. 

DEFINITION  OF  REFORMER:  "Someone  who  wants  his  conscience  to  be  your 

guide." — Ted  Romaine  in  Nashville  Banner. 
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WASHINGTON:  American  Ideal 


By  Enola  Chamberlin 


GEORGE  Washington  became  a 
long  time  ago  an  American 
ideal.  And  the  years  do  nothing  to 
change  that  picture.  They  add  to  it. 
This  may  be  so  because  we  are  find- 
ing out  more  and  more  of  the  things 
he  did  to  make  him  what  he  was. 

And  these  things  were  not  all 
connected  with  his  commanding  of 
the  Army  in  the  war  which  made 
us  a  country.  Nor  were  they  all  in 
the  managing  of  that  country  after 
he  became  its  first  president. 

Sobriety,  courage,  self-control, 
determination,  truthfulness,  faith  in 
God,  the  ability  to  take  criticism, 
to  learn  from  the  past,  with  many 
other  honorable  traits  had  all  to  be 
built  into  his  character  or  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  the  great 
projects  of  his  life. 

And  he  began  early  to  incorpo- 
rate these  things  into  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  they  became 
habits  which  stood  him  in  good 
stead  when  any  emergency  arose. 

We  do  not  have  to  believe  that 
George  admitted  to  the  cutting 
down  of  the  cherry  tree  to  concede 


him  truthfulness.  We  have  only  to 
know  that  his  father  considered  the 
telling  of  truth,  especially  when 
unpleasant  consequences  could  re- 
sult, as  one  of  the  highest  virtues. 
And  this  wise  man  punished  lightly 
if  at  all  for  misdeeds  when  the 
culprit  owned  up  to  them  of  his  own 
accord.  And  history  records  that 
George's  young  associates  remem- 
bered him  as  one  on  whose  word 
they  could  always  rely. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Washing- 
ton never  told  lies.  He  had  to  do 
so,  had  in  fact,  to  live  them  when 
in  the  war  he  faced  situations  where 
subterfuge  and  downright  deception 
could  win  him  an  advantage  or  a 
battle.  But  these  untruths  were 
predicated  upon  the  greatest  good 
for  the  cause  with  which  he  was 
entrusted. 

Since  truthfulness  had  been  so 
ingrained  in  him  we  can  imagine 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  step 
out  of  character  and  evade  or  sub- 
vert the  truth.  We  can  also  imagine, 
since  he  was  an  intensely  religious 
man,  with  prayer  an  integral  part 
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of  his  days,  that  he  spoke  to  God 
both  before  and  after  he  was  forced 
to  tell  or  take  part  in  a  lie. 

WASHINGTON'S  bravery  is  so 
widely  accepted  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  mention  it.  But  it, 
other  than  what  was  his  heritage 
at  birth,  could  become  a  part  of 
him  only  as  it  was  supported  by  the 
courage  of  his  actions. 

Being  truthful  when  the  gain 
seems  to  accompany  telling  a  lie, 
or  not  saying  anything  is  a  great 
builder  of  moral  courage,  which  in 
turn  begets  physical  courage. 

Washington  displayed  this  very 
early  in  his  taking  off  into  the 
then  western  wilderness  as  a  sur- 
veyor. He  went  into  wild  country, 
infested  with  warring  Indians.  He 
slept  out  alone  night  after  night 
in  absolute  dark,  absolute  isolation. 

This  was  routine,  but  one  story 
told  of  him  during  this  time  sets 
forth  bravery  over  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  It  points  up  his  de- 
cisive nature  as  well  as  his  bravery. 

It  seems  that  one  day,  arriving 
at  a  place  where  people  had  settled, 
he  came  upon  a  scene  of  tragedy. 
Several  men  and  a  woman  stood 
along  the  bank  of  a  swiftly  rushing 
stream.  The  woman  was  screaming 
that  her  boy  had  fallen  into  the 
water.  The  men  had  no  idea  of  going 
in  after  the  child. 

"I'd  only  lose  my  own  life,"  one 
of  them  is  reported  to  have  said. 

Washington  had  no  thought  of  his 
own  life,  only  of  the  child  being 
helplessly  dashed  against  the  rocks 
in  the  river.  Pulling  off  his  coat  he 
plunged  into  the  foaming,  swirling 


torrent. 

Actually  his  act  could  have  been 
counted  as  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do. 
Not  far  below  were  falls  which  could 
take  the  life  of  the  rescuer  as  well 
as  the  child  if  they  went  over  them. 
And  again  Washington  had  not 
thought  of  those  falls. 

And  he  did  go  over  them.  But 
since  he'd  been  able  to  grasp  the 
child  first  and  hold  him  up,  they 
both  survived. 

"God  will  reward  you,"  the  grate- 
ful mother  cried  out  as  she  re- 
ceived her  dripping  son  from  Wash- 
ington's arms. 

And  Washington  could  have 
treasured  that  blessing,  could  have 
kept  it  in  his  heart  since  he  so 
firmly  believed  in  the  rightness,  the 
goodness  of  God. 

HE  ATTENDED  church  when- 
ever it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  so  and  he  kept  his  faith  intact 
through  all  adversity.  Prayer  was 
as  much  a  part  of  each  day  for  him 
as  was  eating  and  sleeping. 

At  Valley  Forge,  a  time  and 
place  to  try  the  faith  of  any  man, 
and  especially  a  commander  of  ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed  soldiers,  he  constant- 
ly took  his  problems  to  God,  firm 
in  his  faith  that  they  would  be 
solved.  A  reproduction  of  this  great 
man  at  prayer  holds  the  center  of 
the  stained  glass  window  in  the 
Capitol  Prayer  Room  in  Washing- 
ton D.C. 

Washington,  being  a  large  man 
might  easily  have  run  to  over- 
indulgence in  his  habits.  But  he 
needed  no  outside  bolstering  for  his 
indomitable  spirit.  He  ate  frugally, 
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drank   tea    instead    of    liquor    and 
abhorred  tobacco. 

It  is  told  of  him  that  at  one  time 
he  nearly  broke  up  an  important 
Indian  delegation  because  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  "weed."  He  was 
expected  to  take  at  least  one  draw 
on  the  peace  pipe.  This  he  bravely 


did  but  could  not  suppress  a  grimace. 
This  offended  the  chief  who  had  to 
be  pacified  no  doubt  in  some  way. 
Here  then  are  some  of  the  things 
which  make  Washington  the  ideal, 
and  rightly  so,  of  the  people  who 
have  inherited  the  Nation  he  was 
instrumental  in  giving  to  them.  ■  ■ 


I  Second  Look  at  the  leadlines 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


THE  most  overworked  manner 
of  breaking  into  print  today  is 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  today's 
youth. 

Usually  a  pessimistic  conclusion 
is  best,  the  feeling  that  just  what 
makes  them  "tick"  is  really  too 
much. 

Often  there  is  the  tendency  to 
judge  this  fine  cross-section  of  our 
society  by  an  unruly,  uninformed, 
unkempt,  but  vocal  minority. 

Leo  Cherne's  article  "What  To- 
day's Youth  Really  Thinks"  which 
appeared  in  "Family  Weekly"  is 
interesting. 

It  reveals  in  an  objective  study 
of  5,000  young  persons'  opinions 
on  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day, 
that  answers  from  self-appointed 
"student  spokesmen"   at  Berkeley 


or  from  studies  at  a  few  Ivy  colleges 
were  not  necessarily  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  silent  majority. 

The  survey  indicates  that  youth 
is  not  completely  alienated  from 
today's  adult,  nor  are  they  all 
hiding  behind  the  "hang-ups"  of 
the  adult  world  and  harping  about 
the  horrible  world  others  have  be- 
queathed them.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  angered  by  the  adult  world  they 
see  and  are  highly  motivated  to 
change  the  things  that  are  wrong. 

They  are  not  any  less  patriotic 
than  the  youth  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  except  that  they  really  do  not 
know  why  they  should  be  patriotic. 

In  all  areas  of  their  thought  and 
action  they  want  plausible  answers 
and  the  opportunity  to  help  make 
a  better  world. 
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This  holds  true  in  the  area  of  re- 
ligious activity  where  they  are  most 
often  suspect. 

IN  MY  ministry  to  the  fine  young 
men  who  compose  our  Cadet 
Wing  I  find  a  healthy,  seeking, 
inquiring  attitude  towards  things 
of  religion. 

Critical,  perhaps,  at  times  and  yet 
frank  to  the  point  of  asking  for 
relevant  answers  which  the  church 
ought  to  have  for  a  young  person 
trying  to  find  an  adequate  philoso- 
phy for  living  today. 

They  are  not  prone  to  accept 
things  of  the  organization  and  in- 
stitutional church,  but  want  to  see 
results,  the  "gospel  on  Main  Street." 

In  spite  of  the  catcalls  and  jeers 
and  accusations,  one  can  sense  a 
deep  cry,  a  plea. 

Though  the  voices  cry  out  in  ac- 
cusation citing  denial  of  love,  faith, 
and  peace,  beneath  one  can  detect 
a  cry  for  a  religion  that  will  give 
meaning  to  life,  a  religion  that 
their  elders  cannot  hand  down  to 
them  because  they  themselves  talk 
about  such  a  religion  without  em- 
bodying it. 

If  we  are  to  meet  that  cry  of  the 
young  person  today  then  the  church 
must  be  willing  to  take  a  long  look 
at  itself. 

It  must  be  willing  to  move  out 
from  behind  its  flying  buttresses 
and  get  off  its  soft-cushioned  pews 
and  find  out  where  the  action  is 
today,  and  more  often  than  not 
it  is  not  inside  the  First  Church  of 
Puckering  Valley. 

One  of  the  most  valid  ministries 
today  is  what  some  would  call  the 


ministry  of  encounter. 

We  have  to  be  "there"  before  we 
can  see  our  task  clearly. 

It  may  seem  like  blasphemy  to 
talk  about  "taking  Christ  into  the 
world."  Christ  is  in  the  world 
already  because  it  is  his  world.  We 
must,  however,  respond  as  his  co- 
workers in  definite  and  desperate 
areas  of  concern.  Too  often  we  waste 
hours  discussing  how  we  may  "meet 
their  needs"  when  the  answer  lies 
simply  in  "meeting  them." 

We  avoid  the  latter  because  it's 
much  harder  and  takes  much  more 
time. 

YET  IF  the  church  is  to  com- 
municate with  the  fine  young 
people  abroad  in  our  society  today, 
and  they  are  just  that,  in  spite  of 
their  detractors,  and  provide  frank 
and  honest  answers  to  sincere  and 
dedicated  seeking,  we  must  em- 
phasize encounter. 

It  must  be  in  the  pulpit. 

Not  interested  in  what's  being 
said?  Not  interested  in  hearing 
answers  to  questions  they  are  not 
asking?  Last  fall  in  an  attempt  to 
direct  our  January  to  June  pulpit 
ministry  to  questions  Cadets  were 
asking  we  solicited  subjects  from 
them.  More  than  four  hundred  re- 
plies were  received. 

The  pulpit  ministry  has  attempted 
to  deal  with  them  during  this  winter 
and  spring  period,  and  discuss 
frankly  the  Christian  attitude 
toward  sex,  drugs,  war,  and  others. 
They  have  responded  with  interest. 
There  also  must  be  the  opportunity 
for  dialogue. 

The  encounter  must  be  on  Main 
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Street,  the  playing  field,  the  market- 
place, the  night  club. 

General  Moorman,  discussing  the 
young  adult,  recently  noted:  "We 
must  see  life  today  as  it  really  is, 
not  through  the  eyes  of  memory. 
We  cannot  forget  what  is  really 
there  and  spend  our  time  worrying 
about  what  should  be  there.  We 
must  be  present  with  and  in  the 
situation.  We  cannot  set  up  pro- 
grams to  justify  the  existence  of  the 
church,  we  must  seek  to  identify 
with  the  young  person." 

So  you  see,  even  as  Christ  was 
present  in  the  human  situation  we 
must  attempt  to  be  present  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  is  need  and 
opportunity  to  witness.  New  and 
different  art  forms  in  presenting  the 
word  of  God  and  of  experiencing 
religion  must  be  recognized  and  sup- 
ported. We  must  be  aware  that 
every  moment  in  history  is  different 
from  every  other  moment  and  that 
each  one  makes  its  own  special  de- 
mands which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  rule.  If  we  are  to  provide  a 
relevant  answer  to  the  young  per- 
son as  a  church  and  as  individual 
Christians  we  must  continue  to 
"act,"  to  be  present,  to  listen,  to 
re-evaluate  and  face  up  to  the  burn- 
ing, important  issues  of  the    day. 

I  thank  God  today  for  these  fine 
young  men  and  women,  for  I 
honestly  believe  in  their  seeking, 
questioning,  and  acting  they  will 
emerge  with  a  foundation  of  faith 
which  will  assure  an  exciting  present 
and  stable  future  for  our  church, 
our  nation,  and  the  entire  family  of 
mankind. 


^ff^ 


"Certainly  you  have  a  right  to  voice  a 
complaint. . .  Do  you  want  to  make  it 
now,  or  after  you  get  your  severance 
pay?" 


"While  you're  waiting  for  your  social 
security  to  go  into  effect,  would  you 
mind  taking  my  order?" 
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Do  You  Want  a  lew  Heart? 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


IN  THE  present  state  of  heart 
surgery,  a  great  problem  facing 
doctors  is  how  to  deal  with  and 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
new  organ. 

The  technical  problem  of  replac- 
ing one  pump  by  another  has  been 
solved.  But  the  problem  of  sup- 
pressing the  body's  hostile  reaction 
to  foreign  protein  is  proving  more 
difficult. 

When  we  turn  to  spiritual  heart 
transplants  we  see  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  rejection  at  work.  Many 
a  man  who  sincerely  believes  with 
that  keen  soul-surgeon,  Jeremiah, 
that  "the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  corrupt" 
(Jeremiah  17:9),  and  prays  with 
the  psalmist,  "Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  0  God"  (Psalm  51:10),  finds 


that  his  prayer  is  temporarily 
answered,  but  then,  to  his  distress, 
discovers  that  there  is  a  relapse. 

What  has  happened?  Taking  our 
cue  from  the  physical  realm,  may 
we  not  say  that,  anxious  as  he  is 
for  a  "new  heart,"  the  sinner  has 
neglected  to  take  the  precaution  of 
seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  person- 
ality is  able  and  willing  to  receive 
the  new  heart? 

Discussing  religious  education, 
D.  T.  Niles,  the  Cingalese  evange- 
list, once  said,  "The  problem  of 
Christian  education  is  similar  to 
that  of  ivory  hunting.  You  go  hunt- 
ing ivory  and  find  that  there  is 
always  an  elephant  attached.  You 
start  out  to  educate  people  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  discover  that 
you  must  educate  them  for  all  of 
life."  Niles  found,  as  an  evangelist 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  the  First  Community  Church,  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  Lecturer  in  Modern  Literature  at  Dallas  College,  Southern  Methodist 
University. 
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among  Buddhists  and  Hindus  and 
Muslims,  that  much  Christian  edu- 
cation was  a  superficial  graft  upon 
a  body  wholly  unprepared  to  receive 
it.  Even  when  his  converts  gen- 
uinely believed  that  they  had  been 
given  a  new  heart,  they  kept  slipping 
back  because  they  had  not  thorough- 
ly dealt  with  the  rest  of  the  "ele- 
phant"—those  inherited  attitudes, 
customs  and  ways  of  looking  at 
life,  that  they  carried  over  from 
their  previous  faith. 

Even  in  the  West,  we  find  that 
many  Christian  students  in  our 
universities  are  Christian  in  church, 
Marxist  in  economics,  Freudians  in 
psychology,  and  Determinists  in 
science.  Heart,  head,  and  hand  are 
at  cross-purposes.  And  they  wonder 
why  their  religion  doesn't  have  a 
more  profound  effect  on  their  char- 
acter. 

Meaning  of  "Heart" 

When  we  turn  to  the  biblical  use 
of  the  term  heart,  we  find  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  one  aspect  of  the 
personality,  but  personality  itself 
in  its  totality.  The  Hebrew  word 
lev  covers  not  merely  the  feelings, 
but  the  mind  and  the  will.  Similarly 
the  Greek  word  kardia  is  used  not 
only  of  the  affections,  but  of  reason 
and  volition.  So  the  call  for  a  new 
heart  is  a  call  for  a  surrender  of 
the  whole  self,  thinking,  feeling,  and 
willing,  to  the  Lord  of  all  good  life. 
If  one  aspect  of  life  only  is  sur- 
rendered to  God  what  results  is  a 
false  spirituality,  a  superficial 
spirituality.  It  might  even  result 
in  a  distorted  personality. 

Mikhail  Bulgakov,   the    Russian 


novelist  who  was  at  odds  with  the 
communist  regime,  but  had  to  make 
his  protest  known  under  the  guise 
of  fantasy,  wrote  a  book  only  now 
published  though  written  over 
thirty  years  ago,  which  he  called 
The  Heart  of  a  Dog.  A  starving 
mongrel  (the  Russian  people?)  is 
lured  off  the  Moscow  streets  by  a 
biology  professor,  pampered  and 
fattened  up,  and  then,  when  a 
suitable  dead  human  donor  has  been 
found,  has  its  vital  parts  replaced 
by  their  human  equivalent.  The 
result,  a  marvel  of  surgery  and 
shots  of  adrenalin,  turns  out  to  be 
more  man  than  dog,  but  a  pretty 
poor  specimen  of  a  man,  since  the 
donor  had  been  an  alcoholic  and  a 
vicious  thief.  It  is  a  fable  on  the 
old  theme  of  human  interference 
with  nature.  It  is  also  a  fable  on 
the  violent  Russian  operation  on 
the  body  politic,  the  attempt  to 
make  a  new  man  in  the  image  of 
Marx.  It  is  a  brilliant  story,  and  an 
awful  warning.  It  is  a  bitter  satire 
on  the  attempt  of  the  regime  to 
tamper  with  the  fundamental 
human  desire  for  unity  of  person- 
ality. And  it  is  not  accidental  that 
the  author  is  a  son  of  Professor 
Athanasius  Bulgakov,  late  of  the 
Kiev  Theological  Academy,  and 
therefore  certainly  knows  what 
Christianity  is  about. 

For  Christianity  is  the  offer  of 
new  life  in  Christ,  himself  the  com- 
plete and  representative  man,  wholly 
surrendered  to  the  will  and  purpose 
of  God. 

As  Jesus  told  Nicodemus:  "Unless 
one  is  born  anew,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (John  3:3). 
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How  Get  a  New  Heart? 

Realizing  that  "heart"  is  more 
than  one  aspect  of  life,  how  do 
we  set  about  getting  a  new  heart? 

First  by  realizing  our  need  of  it, 
and  honestly  making  confession  of 
our  inadequacy  and  sin.  Solomon 
showed  evidence  of  his  famed 
wisdom  when  he  hearkened  to  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  "If  my  people 
who  are  called  by  my  name 
humble  themselves,  and  pray  and 
seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways,  then  I  will  hear 
from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin  and  heal  their  land"  (2 
Chronicles  7:14).  Every  preacher 
knows  that  before  there  can  be 
adequate  proclamation  of  forgive- 
ness, there  must  be  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  it. 

But  once  forgiveness,  healing, 
wholeness  is  desired,  then  there 
comes  into  play  a  genuine  desire 
to  appropriate  it.  That  desire  is 
faith  in  action,  for  faith  is  not 
merely  believing,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  life  around  what  we  have 
come  to  believe.  To  put  it  in  the 
familiar  words  of  Paul,  "If  you  con- 
fess with  your  lips  that  Jesus  is  Lord 
and  believe  in  your  heart  that  God 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  you  will 
be  saved"  (Romans  10:9).  That 
believing  "in  the  heart"  means 
putting  the  weight  of  your  whole 
personality  behind  the  intellectual 
conviction  of  your  mind,  and  then 
striving  to  bring  the  mind  into 
closer  harmony  with  "that  mind 
which  was  in  Christ."  Paul  urged 
the  Philippians:  "Have  this  mind 
among  yourselves,  which  you  have 
in  Christ  Jesus. . ." 


Helping  Others  Get  a  New  Heart 

The  practical  question  arises, 
"How  do  we  help  others  to  get  a 
new  heart?  No  Christian  is  content 
until  he  shares  his  good  news  with 
others.  To  quote  Paul  again, 
"Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  them  is  that  they 
might  be  saved"  (Romans  10:1). 

The  Boston  preacher,  A.  J. 
Gordon,  once  said,  "I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  pray  that  the  Lord 
would  have  compassion  on  a  lost 
world,  for  the  Lord  seemed  to  say 
to  me,  T  have  already  had  com- 
passion on  a  lost  world;  now  it  is 
time  for  you  to  have  compassion. 
I  have  given  my  heart,  now  you 
give  yours.'  " 

In  heart  surgery,  it  is  a  dead  man 
who  gives  up  his  heart  to  bring 
others  to  life.  In  the  spiritual 
sphere  it  is  a  live  man  who  is 
called  upon  to  do  this,  one  whose 
heart  beats  so  soundly  that  he  longs 
to  share  his  health  and  strength 
with  others.  Having  been  given  con- 
fidence to  meet  the  future,  he 
looks  with  sorrow  upon  those  who 
are  so  faint-hearted  that  they  can 
only  survey  the  future  with  dread. 
He  calls  upon  them,  not  to  be  "safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  but  strong 
in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  and  confident 
that  we  can  never  slip  from  his 
strong  grasp.  He  looks  upon  those 
who  are  "giving  their  hearts  away 
a  sordid  boon,"  as  Wordsworth 
says:  those  who  are  sadly  realizing 
that  "the  world  is  too  much  with  us, 
late  and  soon,  getting  and  spending, 
we  lay  waste  our  powers,"  and  he 
summons  them  to  invest  their  hearts 
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and  lives,  where  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, they  expand. 

There  was  a  novel  published 
some  time  ago  called,  The  Heart  is 
a  Lonely  Hunter.  In  hunting  for 
souls,  the  earnest,  truly  evange- 
listic Christian,  is  never  alone,  for 
the  Hound  of  Heaven  is  at  his  side. 
A  Scottish  preacher  once  said, 
"Whenever  I  visit  a  home  and 
knock  at  the  door,  I  do  so  in  the 
confidence  that  Christ  has  already 
knocked  before  me."  He  did  not  go 
to  hearts  entirely  untouched  by 
grace,  or  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  good  news,  and  neither  do  we. 
As  was  said  in  the  old  hymn, 

Down  in  the  human  heart . .  . 
Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can 
restore. 

To  put  it  in  the  words  of  a  more 
famous  poet,  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
in  The  Buried  Life,  says: 

But  often,  in  the  world's  most 

crowded  streets; 
But  often  in  the  din  of  strife, 
There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried 

life; ... 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's 

flow; . . . 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  sea  to  which  it  goes.  ■  ■ 

Small  boy,  explaining  report  card 
to  Dad:  "No  wonder  I  seem  stupid 
to  my  teacher;  she's  a  college 
graduate."  — Chas.  F.  Reed,  Imp. 

It  is  said  that  "marriages  are  made  in, 
heaven,"  but  then,  so  are  thunder- 
storms.— Jack  Herbert. 


"...  and  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after, 
thanks  to  the  marriage  counselor,  the 
school  guidance  department,  the  family 
service  society  and  a  liberal  grant  from 
the  federal  government." 


"I  called  the  tree  surgeon,  but  he  says 
he  doesn't  make  house  calls  and  we'll 
have  to  bring  it  down  to  his   office." 
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lift  Ip  |our  Heart 


If  it's  such  a  small  world  as  everyone  says,  why  does  it  take  so 
much  of  our  money  to  run  it?—  The  Magnificat. 

The  champion  isn't  necessarily  the  person  who  has  the  most; 
but  he's  always  the  person  who  gives  the  most.  — Laurence  F. 
Morehouse. 

The  path  of  least  resistance  is  what  makes  rivers  and  men  crooked. 

—Megiddo  Message. 

A  family  toast:  "May  the  roof  above  never  fall  in  and  the  folks 
below  never  fall  out."  —  Journal  of  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital. 

Brotherhood  is  the  very  price  and  condition  of  man's  survival. 
—  Carlos  P.  Romulo  in  Forbes. 

The  ladder  to  heaven  is  let  down  just  where  you  are.  Begin  to 
climb  at  once.  — J.  C.  Macauley  in  Moody  Monthly. 

A  man's  character  is  like  a  fence;  it  cannot  be  strengthened  by 
whitewash.  —  War  Cry. 

Man  is  responsible  to  God  for  becoming  what  God  has  made 
possible  for  him  to  become.  —Bethany  Booster. 

Most  of  us  fail  to  accomplish  the  great  things  for  which  we  are 
capable  because  we  lack  the  vision  and  courage  to  attempt  great 
things.  — Seam. 

Character  is  tempered  in  the  crucible  of  adversity.  — Arnold  H. 
Glasow. 

Nobody  knows  about  your  integrity,  sincerity,  talent  or  good- 
will unless  you  give  samples  in  action.  —  Weekly  Animator. 

Faith  is  knowing  where  the  trail  is  when  we  are  in  the  woods  at 
night.  — James  D.  Freeman  in  You  Have  to  Believe. 
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Brief  News  Item! 


A  New  Type  of  Church  Advertising 

A  new  type  of  advertising  on  be- 
half of  the  Christian  community 
is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Southern  California-Arizona  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  The  ads  will  appear  in 
newspapers  on  the  news  pages,  the 
sports  pages,  the  entertainment  sec- 
tion, financial  pages,  home  decorat- 
ing pages,  and  among  the  grocery 
advertisements.  These  ads  aim  to 
reach  the  outsider.  Sample  of  an 
ad  is: 

God  is  found  alive!  Thousands 
have  found  him  recently.  Not  the 
easy  way.  But  through  action.  As 
part-time  soldiers  in  God's  own  war 
against  poverty,  racism,  greed,  and 
hunger  throughout  the  world.  Head- 
quarters can  be  found  at  your  local 
church.  On  Sunday  morning,  or  any 
time  of  any  day  of  the  week.  God  is 
there.  His  work  is  far  from  com- 
pleted. Help  him.  And  help  yourself 
come  alive  right  here  on  earth. 

"I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story" 

Clergymen  and  lay  people  of  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  church  are 
being  invited  to  contribute  to  "I 
Love  to  Tell  the  Story,"  a  new  book 
being  prepared  by  Larry  Eisenberg. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  pro- 
vide Christians  with  brief,  new  true 


stories  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
church  today. 

Prizes  will  be  given  for  all  stories 
selected  for  the  new  book.  Mr. 
Eisenberg  says  the  stories  "should 
be  favorite  anecdotes  that  Chris- 
tians tell  when  they  want  to  give 
the  best  example  they  can  of  God's 
activity  in  the  lives  of  men. . . ." 

Mail  stories  to  Larry  Eisenberg, 
in  care  of  Association  Press,  291 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007. 

Command  Chaplain  Roy  M.  Terry,  as- 
sisted by  Chaplain  Alston  R.  Chace, 
Air  Force  Academy,  presents  Good 
News  to  Modern  Man  to  850  Air 
Force  Cadets  following  regular  chapel 
service.  Testaments  were  made  avail- 
able by  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Receiving  the  book  is  Cadet  James  W. 
Jabara,  and  next  in  line  is  Cadet 
James  L.  Weuve. 


During  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Chapel  Center  at  SHAPE,  Belgium. 
L-R:  Monsignor  F.  Cammaert,  Aumonier 
En  Chief  Catholique  Chaplain,  Belgium; 
Aumonier  Pr.  R.  Thiis  (LTC)  Deputy 
International  Staff  Chaplain;  General 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe;  Chaplain  (COL) 
Herman  N.  Benner,  International  Staff 
Chaplain. 


Union  of  Baptist  Men 

A  Pan-American  Union  of  Baptist 
Men  was  created  recently  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  by  more  than  600 
men  from  26  nations  in  the  hemis- 
phere. They  were  attending  the  first 
Pan-American  Baptist  Laymen's 
Evangelism  Congress  in  that  city 


As  "Easy  as  Pie" 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Neb) 
complains  in  a  Senate  speech  that 
the  old  American  expression,  "Easy 
as  pie,"  is  losing  its  meaning. 

Unlike  the  old  days,  when  grand- 
mother could  whip  up  a  pie  in 
nothing  flat,  and  without  using  a 
recipe,  Senator  Curtis  says  the  Food 
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and  Drug  Administration  has  made 
pie  making  difficult  by  regulation. 
FDA,  for  example,  insists  that  there 
be  2.7  cherries  per  ounce  of  net 
weight  of  a  cherry  pie,  or  it  isn't 
cherry  pie. 

"Washington  Report,"  official 
publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  com- 
ments: "This  doesn't  bother  the 
taxpayer  as  much  as  the  federal 
spending  pie.  He'd  like  to  see  that 
kind  of  pie  a  lot  smaller,  and  more 
difficult  to  slice  up."  -Business 
News  Features. 

Pray  for  the  Czechs 

A  request  from  a  Czechslovak 
Protestant  church  that  Christian 
churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
pray  for  the  Czech  people  and  their 
churches  has  been  received  in 
Geneva  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

It  was  brought  out  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  Bishop  Kurt  Scharf ,  who 
was  in  Prague  when  Soviet  troops 
arrived.  Protesting  the  infringement 
of  their  state  sovereignty  and  the 
occupation  of  their  country  by 
foreign  armies,  the  church  members 
appealed  for  "wisdom  to  know 
what  to  do  in  this  time  of  full  re- 
sponsibility." 

Attention    Christians    in    the    Arts, 
Media  and  Entertainment 

Metropolitan  Opera  Star,  Jerome 
Hines,  outstanding  Christian,  is 
organizing  a  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  Arts,  Media  and 
Entertainment  fields.  Purpose  — to 
foster  communication  between 
Christians  in  these  fields;   and  to 


CPT  Dennis  T.  Gordon  (hand  on 
carton),  executive  officer  of  Qui  Nhon 
Support  Command's  Task  Force  Buono, 
with  men  of  the  Task  Force,  looks  at  a 
70-pound  gift  package  received  from  the 
Grand  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  New  York  State,  to  1st 
Logistical  Command  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam. "The  pens,  books,  candy,  maga- 
zines, and  other  things  are  just  what 
we  needed,"  said  CPT  Gordon. 


witness  to  a  secular  community; 
also  to  inspire  young  people  who  are 
considering  these  areas  of  Christian 
service.  If  interested,  write:  Jerome 
Hines,  Fellowship  of  Christians  in 
the  Arts,  Media  and  Entertainment, 
Chester  Springs,  Pennsylvania  19425. 

Relief  to  Vietnam 

World  Vision  International  re- 
ports sending  more  than  100  tons 
of  badly  needed  high-protein  foods 
to  Saigon.  The  shipment  brings  to 
more  than  $2,000,000  the  worth  of 
relief  goods  sent  to  South  Vietnam 
in    the    past    12    months    through 


WVRO,   the   relief    arm    of    World 
Vision  International 

If  You  Drive,  Don't  Drink! 

The  use  of  alcohol  by  drivers 
and  pedestrians  leads  to  some 
25,000  deaths  and  a  total  of  at  least 
800,000  crashes  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  report 
on  Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety 
submitted  by  Congress  to  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation. 

"The  Death  of  God"? 

Dean  Robert  H.  Hamill  preached 
a  sermon  on  October  6,  1968,  on 
"The  Death  of  God  Is  Dead."  This 
was  in  the  Boston  University  Marsh 
Chapel. 

Eisenhower  Alive  Because  of  Prayer 

Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  says 
she  believes  her  husband  is  alive 
today  because  "of  the  prayers  of  all 
the  people"  and  the  fact  that  "he's 
an  old  soldier  — and  he  keeps  fight- 
ing," Washington  Reporter  Marie 
Smith  writes. 


SEND  US  NEWS!  SEND  US 
NEWS!  SEND  US  NEWS!— AND 
PICTURES! 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5,  7,  61,  U.S.  Army;  page  19, 
Brooks  Photo;  pages  20,  23,  Indiana 
Department  of  Conservation;  page  21, 
Travel  Division,  State  of  Kentucky; 
pages  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  YMCA  Camp 
of  the  Rockies;  pages  27,  28,  30, 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes;  pages 
37-39,  Ron  Jones,  U.S.  Army;  page  59, 
U.S.  Air  Force;  page  60,  SHAPE. 
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Feb.  1,  1790.  The  Supreme  Court  held  its  first  meeting  with  Chief  Justice 

John  Jay  presiding. 
Feb.  2.  4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Also  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the 

Temple.  Also  Ground  Hog  Day.  If  he  sees  his  shadow,  6  more  weeks  of 

winter. 
Feb.  5.  Roger  Williams,   famous  defender    of   religious   liberty,    arrived   in 

America  on  this  day.  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  born  on  this  day  in  1837. 
Feb.  7.  Charles  Dickens  was  born  on  this  day  in  1812. 
Feb.  9.  5th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Race  relations  Sunday.  Also  birthday 

of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  9th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  1773. 
Feb.  11.  Thomas  Edison  born  on  this  day  in  1847. 
Feb.  12.  Lincoln's  birthday.  Born  on  this  day  in   1809.   16th  President  of 

the  U.  S.  A. 
Feb.  14.  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Feb.  16.  6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students. 
Feb.  16-23.  Brotherhood  Week. 
Feb.  19.  Ash  Wednesday.  The  beginning  of  Lent.  The  ashes  used  are  made 

by  burning  the  remains  of  the  palms  blessed  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of 

the  previous  year. 
Feb.  22.  Washington's  birthday.  The  first  President  of  the  U.S.A. 
Feb.  23.  The  first  Sunday  of  Lent. 

Feb.  23.  George  Frederick  Handel  born  this  day  in  1685. 
Feb.  24.  Feast  of  St.  Matthias.  Matthias  was  the  apostle  selected  to  take 

the  place  of  Judas  who  betrayed  Jesus. 
Feb.  26.  Birthday  of  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill).  Born  this  day  in  1846. 
Feb.  27.  Birthday  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Born  this  day  in  1807. 


I  SHALL  GO  SINGING 

I  shall  go  singing  with  my  hand  in  yours, 
Singing  gay  songs  though  suns  forget  to  shine. 
I  shall  go  singing  while  your  love  endures; 
Day  and  night  singing  with  your  hand  in  mine. 

I  shall  go  singing,  you  no  longer  here, 
Singing  gay  songs  although  my  heart  be  sad; 
Singing  because  I  shall  remember,  dear, 
Each  day  and  night  the  lovely  times  we  had. 
— Enola  Chamberlin 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Call  to  World  Brotherhood  (page  9) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  3:34,  35;  Matthew  5:22;  23:8;  28:18-20 

Why  should  there  be  world  brotherhood?  What  did  Jesus  teach 

about  it?  How  can  it  be  achieved?  Suggest  some  of  the  things  military 

personnel  around  the  world  can  do  to  help  create  world  brotherhood. 

2.  Jacob:  Man  Who  Wrestled  with  God  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Genesis  28:12-15;  32:22-32 

What  is  the  covenant  God  made  with  Jacob?  What  dream  did 
Jacob  have?  Tell  of  the  experience  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  God. 
What  did  this  mean?  How  can  we  grow  in  fellowship  with  God? 

3.  The  Book  of  Acts,  1969  (page  40) 

Biblical  Material:  Acts  1:1-5;  Philippians  4:6,  7,  13;  1  Corinthians 

10:13 

How  may  we  write  our  Book  of  Acts  today?  Do  you  think  Paul's 
advice  is  adequate  for  today?  How  does  anxiety  lead  to  prayer? 
With  what  results?  What  steps  can  you  take  to  overcome  temptation? 
How  can  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  help  us  toward  dynamic  living? 

4.  Do  You  Want  a  New  Heart?  (page  54) 

Biblical  Material:  Jeremiah  17:9;  Psalm  51:10;  Romans  10:9 
What  do  you  think  about  heart  transplants?  What  is  the  meaning 

of  heart?  How  does  one  get  a  new  heart?  In  what  ways  can  we  help 

others  get  a  new  heart? 

We  feel  sorry  for  a  man  whose  wife  is  usually  willing  to  forgive  and  forget.  The 
trouble  is  she  has  such  a  bad  memory  that  she  forgets  she  has  forgiven. — Gene 
Yasenak. . .  The  wheel  was  man's  greatest  invention,  until  he  got  behind  it. — The 
National  Observer. 
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The  Founding  of  a  Nation  by  Merrill  Jensen.  Oxford  University  Press.  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1968.  $13.50. 

This  is  a  big  book  (735  pp)  and  an  expensive  one.  But  it  is  a  great  book  and 
highly  readable.  The  author  and  his  research  assistants  have  explored  the  records 
of  British  history  in  relation  to  its  American  colonies;  and  also  have  examined  the 
various  stories  of  the  13  colonies.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  "to  set  forth  as  fully 
as  possible  the  complex  history  of  a  period  of  time  which  ended  when  Americans 
declared  their  independence  and  proclaimed  the  foundation  of  a  new  nation  which 
they  named  the  United  States  of  America." 

It  points  out  that  the  revolution  took  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
before  the  war  began.  It  presents  fair  pen  portraits  both  of  the  heroes  who  declared 
their  independence;  and  of  other  powerful  American  leaders  who  opposed 
independence. 

The  picture  presented  is  not  of  a  united  people  marching  to  victory  but  a  divided 
people,  many  of  whom,  if  they  had  been  free  to  choose,  would  have  remained  within 
the  British  Empire. 

Religions  of  the  East  by  Joseph  M.  Kitagawa.  The  Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  1968.  $2.95  (paper). 

Are  not  there  counterparts  of  the  church  — the  "holy  community"  of  Christi- 
anity—in other  religions?  The  answer  to  this  is  the  quest  of  this  study.  Examination 
is  made  of  the  Chinese  religions,  of  Hinduism,  of  Buddhism,  of  Islam,  and  of 
Japanese  religions. 

The  Ballad  of  America  by  John  Anthony  Scott.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1966.  95  cents. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  in  song  and  story,  especially  in  folk  songs. 
This  book  shows  the  story  of  the  American  people  is  revealed  in  their  song.  It 
provides  an  introduction  to  this  national  heritage  and  indicates  its  extent,  variety, 
and  beauty. .  . . 

The  New  York  Times'  Guide  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  Edited  by  Alvin  Shuster. 
Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1968.  $1.00. 

More  than  an  ordinary  guide.  This  one  gets  down  to  the  roots  of  Washington, 
D.  C  —  what  makes  her  "tick"  — catches  the  spirit  of  the  city. 
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Sound.    Off  !  (Continued  from  page  4) 


This  little  magazine  sure  has  done  wonders  for  me  and  I  hope  someone  else  will 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

-SSgt  James  Reiser,  AF  16323042,  14th  Service  Sqdn.,  APO  San  Francisco  96205 

Passing  on  the  Benefits 

My  wife  and  I  have  always  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  benefited  from  your 
wonderful  magazine  THE  LINK.  We  have  both  worked  in  Christian  work  through- 
out my  20  years  in  the  Air  Force.  And  the  magazine  has  always  been  a  welcome  help. 

Now  we  find  that  since  the  children  are  in  school  and  I  will  soon  be  hanging  up 
my  uniform  for  civilian  life,  I  feel  the  best  way  I  can  give  my  children  the  benefit  of 
this  fine  and  outstanding  magazine  is  to  send  it  to  them  at  their  home  where  I,  too, 
might  benefit  since  I  will  be  there  in  the  near  future. 

Furthermore,  we  have  many  Christian  friends  with  whom  I  would  like  to  share 
THE  LINK  so  I  am  enclosing  the  names  of  five  families  that  I'd  like  you  to  send 
THE  LINK  to  (names  given).  Enclosed  please  find  $25.00  for  this  order.  Trusting 
the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  you  in  this  work. 

-SMSgt  Delbert  M.  Braud,  CMR  2,  Box  9444,  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
Virginia  23365 

Source  of  Inspiration 

This  contribution  of  $10.00  is  for  further  publication  and  distribution  of  THE 
LINK.  The  $3.00  is  for  one  year's  subscription  for  myself.  I  have  found  this  booklet 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  helps  bring  God  closer  to  me. 

-Sp4  Linda  E.  McLean,  Wac  Det,  USA  G5,  APO  96343,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(Thank  you,  Linda,  for  your  thoughtfulness .) 

Donation  of  $100 

Enclosed  please  find  our  check  in  the  amount  of  $100.  This  contribution  is  only 
a  small  expression  of  our  great  appreciation  for  THE  LINK.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

-CAPT  V.  W.  Tuxbury,  CHC,  USN,  Naval  Hospital,  Great  Lakes,  111.  60088 
(Thank  you,  Chaplain  Tuxbury,  for  this  fine  donation  which  will  go  to  help  pay  for 
free  copies  of  the  magazine  which  we  send  out.  — Editor.) 

I  Enjoy  Bible  Readings 

I've  been  reading  THE  LINK  for  about  2  months  now  and  I  enjoy  the  articles 
presented.  They  are  of  great  importance.  I've  found  Daily  Bible  Readings  most 
interesting.  I've  been  reading  the  Scriptures  every  morning.  It  is  really  food  for 
the  soul. 

My  husband  is  away  on  TDY  but  is  returning  in  about  a  week.  He's  an  S/5  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  After  he  returns  I  expect  to  have  him  join  in  this  good  reading  also 
of  THE  LINK.  We  are  both  Christians  and  enjoy  reading  His  Holy  Word.  Pray 
for  us. 

—  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Duncombe,  156  Hughes  St.,  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
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"Which  one,  dear?" 

"Oh,  you  know,"  responded  the 
young  lady  impatiently.  "The  one  I 
couldn't  live  without."  —  Watchman- 
Examiner. 


'I  hate  to  break  up  a  romance,  but. . ." 


The  visitor,  vainly  hunting  for 
the  house  of  a  family  on  whom  he 
intended  to  call,  finally  halted  his 
car  near  a  small  boy  riding  his 
tricycle. 

"Son,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know 
where  the  Smith  family  lives?" 

The  lad  thought. 

"I  should,"  he  said.  "The  name 
sounds  familiar. ' '  —  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Smith:  "Say,  how  is  that 
new  doctor  you're  going  to?" 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  neurotic  type: 
"He's  wonderful.  Every  time  I  go 
to  him,  he  finds  something  new 
wrong  with  me."  — F.   G.   Kernan. 


The  man  in  the  automat  kept 
putting  nickels  in  the  vending  de- 
vices and  kept  getting  food.  Finally 
he  had  two  tables  covered  with  a 
variety  of  items  from  soup  to  desert. 
When  he  went  to  the  cashier  to  get 
more  change,  the  manager  asked: 
"What's  the  big  idea?" 

The  man  answered:  "Now  don't 
get  sore,  just  because  I'm  winning." 
—Will  Jones  in  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  teen-age  miss  was  writing  a 
letter.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  and 
spoke  to  her  mother.  "Mom,  what 
was  the  name  of  that  boy  I  met 
when  we  were  away  on  vacation?" 
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HUSBAND  ON  PHONE:  "My 
wife's  not  home.  Would  you  like 
to  leave  a  rumor?"  — Gene  Yasenak. 

A  husband  and  wife  were  dis- 
cussing a  silver  butter  dish  which 
they  planned  to  send  to  newly 
married  friends. 

"What  shall  we  put  on  the  card?" 
asked  the  wife. 

"Oh,  anything  you  like,"  answered 
the  husband,  who  was  preoccupied 
with  his  evening  paper. 

A  few  moments'  thought  followed, 
and  then  the  wife  handed  her  hus- 
band the  card,  which  was  inscribed: 
"For  butter— or  worse."  — Giles  H. 
Runyon  in  Quote. 


An  "American  Ideal"  for  children  who  will  inherit  the  country.  (See  page  49.) 


In  the  Space  Age  with  instant  communication  and  time-compressed  trans- 
portation, will  we  heed  the  "Call  to  World  Brotherhood"?  (See  page  9.) 


